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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE unemployment figures have now reached 
Tite extraordinary figure of two millions, which 

is almost double what they were when the 
Labour Government came into office fifteen months 
ago. The unemployment figures for other countries, 
which increased during the early part of the year, 
are now diminishing; and this seems, therefore, 
the only European country in which the position 
becomes steadily worse week by week. 


How much of this is to be attributed to the 
incompetence of the Government, and how much 
to a fiscal system which makes us a dumping 


round for the surplus from a protected world, 


is open to question. The point may perhaps be 
left to Mr. Snowden as a nefiday task, since he 


is bound to believe both in the Government of 
which he is a member and in the system of free 
imports. 


The other members of a Government which 
came in pledged to cure unemployment have, it 
seems, ceased to care. Mr. Thomas, forgetful of 
the sound old rule not to jest about other people’ s 
bread and butter, made a joke about the increas- 
ing number of men and women out of work. Mr. 
MacDonald has been to Oberammergau and Inns- 
briick and is now at Lossiemouth. The world 
has lived to see a Labour Government which cares 
nothing for the distress of labour. 


It seemed odd that the new Labour agricultural 
programme should be introduced to the House of 
Commons last week by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and not by the President of the Board 
of Agriculture. But perhaps it was a form of 
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penance for Mr. Snowden, since jit substituted 
affirmations for hid customary negations, and led 
this fanatical Free Trader towards a path which 
he must know can only end in Protection. 


The small-holding section of this programme 
must be generally approved, less perhaps on 
economic than on ulterior national grounds; the 
small-holder has little to fall back on in bad years, 
but he is a valuable element of independence in 
the population and needs to be encouraged. The 
same is true, on grounds of national health, of the 
allotment-holder, who is mentioned—but only 
just mentioned—in Mr. Snowden’s statement. 
This ancillary type of small producer needs more 
sympathy than he has on the whole received since 
the war from county and local authorities. They 
may dislike the untidiness of the allotment, but 
I have sometimes suspected an envious green- 
grocer in the woodpile. 


As to the large farming units, which Labour 
proposes to preserve, we must await more details 
than appear in either Mr. Snowden’s skeleton 
statement or Dr. Addison’s subsequent memo- 
randum. The Marketing Bill is likely to have a 
very mixed reception from vested middlemen’s 
interests; but whatever else it does, it will prob- 
ably try the allegiance of Labour’s Liberal allies 
pretty high. 

| 


There is something about education and 
research, and even an allusion to scrub bulls, 
in this programme or policy. But nowhere do I 
see any allusion to the guaranteed price for wheat, 
which Lord Noel-Buxton placed in the forefront 
of his national agricultural scheme earlier in the 
year. ‘Are we to understand that the {subsidy 
which this would have entailed was too much for 
Mr. Snowden to follow? 


The point is doubtful, for the Government has 
agreed to insure the two new Cunard liners; and 
however one likes to disguise it, that is in effect 
a subsidy for the North Atlantic trade. There 
are precedents both here and abroad for the step, 
which is not likely to be criticized (except by com- 
petitive lines). But it does look as though ship- 
ping can make its weight felt in Whitehall more 
quickly than agriculture. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s point that one of the 
first duties of a Conservative Government will be 
an overhaul of the whole system of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance badly needed making. The thing 
as it stands is bankrupt, and only kept going by 
advances from the Exchequer; the more level- 
headed Labour men realize the fact, but they can 
do nothing against the extremists, and the 
Government—being as bankrupt of constructive 
policy as the Insurance authorities are of cash— 
has only made matters worse. 


It is unlikely that the system can be entirely 
swept away. 
scheme seemed to have something to recommend 
it, and it has been widely imitated in other 
countries. It has proved, no doubt, a safeguard 
against revolution, but it has also been destructive 


In its origin at least the Beveridge - 


of all initiative—a slow poison, in fact, has 
substituted for a rapid fever. Nothing but, 
drastic revision of the whole scheme, and 
particularly its recent accretions, will serve, 


Mr. E. D. Simon’s twinges of conscience at th, 
Liberal Summer School over his purchase of , 
foreign motor-car were highly honourable to hip 
and in keeping with that rigid intellectual hones 
and openness of mind which the world has learnej 
to expect of him. His doubts can hardly hay 
been dissipated by the fact that one of th 
classical economists to whom he appealed for ay 
answer, could only give the stereotyped reply_ 
which 'Mr. Simon already knew by heart. 


Nor can he have been converted by th 
reproaches of Mr. Ramsay Muir, who simply 
rebuked him for sowing dissension among the 
faithful and discouraging the elect. The Professo; 
may be a mere schoolmaster who has strayed inty 
politics by mistake, but Mr. Simon is not, afte 
all, a mere schoolboy. And even if he were, le 
is surely entitled to ask questions at a summer 
school. 


The announcement that the Prince of Wales is 
to visit the Argentine again is very welcome. | 
is of the first importance that our export trade to 
that country should be increased, and it is to bk 
hoped that the forthcoming exhibition at Buenos 
Aires will have this result. If, however, the 
British Government had also power to impos 
tariffs, I shrewdly suspect it would not be long 
before we were ahead of the United States: in 
most of the Latin American markets. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ I see that the Stand. 
ing Council of the Baronetage is urging mor 
of its members to wear the new Baronet’s badge, 
and I cannot help wondering if their reluctance to 
do so is in any way connected with the colour of 
the ribbon. In 1775 there was a proposal to issue 
a badge, and in the Stuart Papers at Windsor 
Castle there is a letter from Sir William Stuart 
to Charles Edward on the subject. 


‘** T am informed,’ he says, ‘ that the Herald 
at Arms is ordered to give out Badges to all 
Knight Barronets in the Kingdom: an Excelent 
Strategem to make a penny of those Gentlemen's 
vanity For my part, I declared to the Heir d 
my Title that I would not lay out a shilling 
have it, upon which he promises to send it a 
his expense. As our Badge is decorated witha 
Yellow Ribbon my Wife protests She will nevet 
consent I wear it.’ Is it the influence of the 
Baronets’ wives to-day that is rendering the badge 
unpopular ?”’ 


One quite understands that in the absence 
public functions and startling events the news 
papers find it difficult to fill up their picture page 
at this time of year. But is it absolutely nec 
sary to print day after day with monotonovs 
iteration the ridiculous pictures of girls bathing, 
or pretending to bathe? A young woman: 
dling at Bognor looks very much the same & 
a young woman paddling at Bournemouth, 
neither is an event of more thary local interest. 
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“apropos Mr. Russell’s article in last week’s 
SaruRDAY Review, ‘ Why Brains Come Home,’ 
| notice an interesting paper in United Empire, 
by Mr. Hugh Gunn, on the number of Dominion 
and Colonial students at British Universities, and 
more particularly on the relative attractions of 
the various centres of learning. I should have 
assumed—as probably most people would have 
done—that Oxford would have headed the list, with 
Cambridge second, and that Glasgow, Liverpool, 
or Manchester could have been backed for a place. 
In this I should have been hopelessly wrong. 


- Edinburgh heads the list with 647 oversea 
students, Oxford is second with 478—of whom 200 
are Rhodes Scholars—and the London School of 
Economics puts London University third with 
458, with Cambridge a close runner up with 448. 
University College has 442, Glasgow 260, Bristol 
167, King’s College 141, Manchester 139, Liver- 
pool 135, Birmingham 104, and Leeds 103. St. 
Andrews and Dublin are at the bottom of the 
poll with 83 and 27. 


I have seldom seen a larger, and never a more 
enthusiastic crowd in London than that which 
welcomed Miss Amy Johnson back from her 
flight to Australia this week. On the part of the 
men it was a frank tribute to the pluck of a slip 
of a girl who has ‘succeeded where many men 
have failed; but from the thousands of shop and 
office girls who lined the route of the triumphal 
procession at the lunch hour it was a joyous 
recognition that Miss Johnson was one of them- 
selves. The divine spark of adventure had for 
once touched the commonplace round and trans- 
figured it. 


) 
It was a pity that the German cricketers, who 
are now on tour in England, were refused the 
usual courtesies of sport at Kennington Oval a 
few days ago. The misunderstanding was unin- 
tentional and has now been rectified, but care 
should be taken: to guard against a repetition. 


lam in hearty agreement with the correspondent 
of The Times who says it is unfair that guests 
should tip butlers, valets, and housemaids 
lavishly, and leave the cooks, who do so much 
for their comfort, unrequited, but it is difficult 
to think of a remedy. One cannot force an entry 
into one’s host’s kitchen and reward the cook 
in person, nor is it presumably safe to entrust 
her honorarium to another servant. Indeed, the 
whole procedure of tipping private servants is a 
complicated one, and clamours for reform. 


Once I stayed at a house where there was a large 
notice, ‘‘ Please do not fee the servants,”’ in each 
bedroom, but most of the guests felt constrained 
to give them something all the same. A box is 
too reminiscent of an institution, so most of us, 
I suppose, still fall back on the old unsatisfactory 
system of leaving a, coin or a note on the dress- 
ing-table, and of furtively pushing another into 
the hand of the butler while being helped on with 
one’s coat for the last time, but it is all very 


undignified. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE RECESS 


VEN in these days when an Autumn Session 

is the rule rather than the exception, the 

months of August and September almost 
invariably mark, save for a few meetings upon 
the seashore, a complete suspension of political 
activities, and the present year is unlikely to 
witness any variation of this time-honoured 
custom. In so far as the eight weeks which will 
elapse before the meeting of the Imperial Con- 
ference may be utilized by our weary; rulers as a 
period of recuperation preparatory to the com- 
mencement of a fresh campaign, such an inter- 
lude is all to the good, more particularly if it has 
the result of improving tempers that had become 
somewhat frayed; but we sincerely trust that, on 
the Conservative side at any rate, the immediate 
future will also be devoted to such a stock-taking 
as has not been witnessed for many) a long year. 
In short, now is the time to set the Tory house 
in order, and the opportunity is one that may not 
recur. 

Whether or not the coming winter will witness 
a General Election is as yet uncertain, but the 
Conservative Party must be ready for such an 
emergency whenever it does come, and that it is 
not ready at the present moment is common know- 
ledge to all the world. Even Mr. Baldwin, in his 
last and by no means happy public pronounce- 
ment, admitted the existence of rifts in the Tory 
lute, and the differences of opinion are certainly 
not less than he acknowledged. On the other 
hand, there are considerable grounds for 
optimism, and the various schools of Conserva- 
tive thought are by no means so far apart as is 
often supposed, or as was the case a few weeks 
ago. The Bankers’ Manifesto killed the Referen- 
dum, and the speeches in the vote of censure 
debate admitted its demise. In these circum- 
stances it would appear that the only real bone 
of contention is the question of food taxes, and 
whether Mr. Baldwin likes it or not, the next 
General Election will be fought upon this issue. 
It is, of course, whispered in some circles that 
the root of the present troubles in the Conserva- 
tive camp is more personal than political, but 
much as we deplore the reluctance of the 
ex-Premier to face the facts of the situation, we 
refuse to believe that his policy is influenced by 
a camarilla of his own household. The truth, we 
trust, rather is that Mr. Baldwin is looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope, with the 
result that those who are in reality close to him 
appear far away, and of diminutive stature. 

At such a time as the present it should be 
unnecessary to stress the importance, from the 
national standpoint, of the formation of a united 
front by the Conservative Party. The Imperial 
Conference is to meet at the end of next month, 
and it is already clear that Mr. Snowden has set 
his face firmly against any policy, of Free Trade 
within the Empire. A little later there will take 
place the Round Table Conference on India, and, 
there again, the Government’s attitude 4s one 
which every patriotic citizen must anticipate with 
considerable anxiety. Last week we drew atten- 
tion to the danger of applying Socialist doctrines 
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to the complicated problems of the Levant; while 
at home the rising tide of unemployment is 
eloquent testimony to the political bankruptcy of 
Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues. In fact, the 
time for forbearance is past, and it is now the duty 
of the Conservative Party to strive to turn the 
Government out at the earliest possible moment. 
To achieve this, however, internal unity is a neces- 
sity, for, given the reluctance of the Liberals to 
face the electorate, the task will neither be a short 
nor an easy one. It is useless for the Conserva- 
tive leaders to sit back in their armchairs and 
expect the miracle of 1924 to be repeated for their 
benefit. They would do well to remember that 
it is thirty years since the country returned their 
party to office by an absolute majority of votes, 
and they should concentrate upon securing a like 
verdict from the wider electorate of to-day. 

For all these reasons we trust that the Recess 
will be made the occasion for some hard think- 
ing on the part of those who are responsible for 
the destinies of Conservatism. In our last issue 
we published an article by Lord Beaverbrook, in 
which he mentioned the names of several gentle- 
men who assisted a few months ago in conclud- 
ing a truce between himself and ‘Mr. Baldwin. 
We hope that those to whom he alluded have not 
been discouraged by the subsequent failure of 
their efforts, and that they are even now at work 
endeavouring to snatch victory from defeat. The 
contempt into which Parliamentary Government 
has fallen in so many countries is very largely 
due to the party of the Right having split into 
groups, and no man in his senses can wish to see 
a similar development take place here. There 
is room in the Conservative Party for many minor 
differences of opinion, and its leaders should con- 
centrate upon points of agreement rather than of 
disagreement. The Recess provides an excellent 
opportunity for the bridge-builders, and: it is our 
hope that they will make such use of it that when 
Parliament meets again the Conservative Party 
will be united and ready for an assault in force 
upon the Treasury Bench. 


THE PESSIMISTS AT LARGE 


HOUGHTFUL critics of our public 
disorders fall roughly into two categories. 
~ There are the optimists (a hardy but 

diminishing band), who think that things cannot 
possibly be worse, and the pessimists, who are sure 
they must get worse before they get better. It is, 
perhaps, the only cheering feature in their 
melancholy conspiracy that they cannot both be 
right. 

Now, if ever, is the day of the man who is happy 
to be unhappy. In every phase of our lives he has 
come to his dolorous own. ‘‘ Rain may save 
England,”’ writes the gloomy journalist, as though 
nothing else but the direct intervention of Provi- 
dence could do so. The “ ashes,’’ now that the 
purchase of Australian bowlers is no longer 
permitted, have become almost a free gift. Bad 
light and gastritis in the prominent members of 
the opposing team have alike failed us. Barring 
an epidemic, the best side will certainly win; but 
the best side will not, we feel, have been born 
in England. What then of Wimbledon and the 


Americans? Its centre court is as much thei 
as Bunker Hill. 

In the world of commerce it is even worg 
All competition is branded, in the E.C. distrig 
as among the Socialists, as unfair. How ca 
we be expected to pay our income-tax and com, 
pete with the foreigner in any market in th 
civilized world? In the City, where they ap 
always a week ahead of events and never mor 
the inferiority complex takes a still more curioy 
form. So disastrous is the financial outlook fy 
this stricken land that the broker will assure yu 
over his scanty lunch that the only safe marky 
lies in British- Government securities. 

In politics pessimism is rapidly degenerating 
into honesty. Our Prime Minister, judging by 
his open avowals, seems almost as little satisfied 
with the record of his Government as are his 
Tory opponents. Since the bleak days ¢ 
‘* Safety first ’’ there has been no sadder slogan, 
What of the Liberals? A tiny group of patient 
oxen nearing the end of the furrow, a little restive 
as the first acrid whiffs of the slaughter-hous 
reach their nostrils. 

Things are no better in the legal world. The 
Temple hungers silently. Its occupants are faced 
with starvation and exposure. They say what 
prayers they can remember, while the big insur 
ance companies settle their cases out of Cour. 
Never have so many, black caps been hurled over 
the windmills. Pertinax must be almost a 
pleased as Stalin, if he watches us carefully, 

So much for the poor unhappy gentleman. He 
may be right. He certainly has a strong case, to 
which his ecclesiastical supporter at Saint Paul's 
has lent weight and respectability. The gloom 
of Deans has an almost religious quality. But 
what of that other type, which in ‘better days 
made merry company and in; worse days at leat 
showed a stiff upper lip? What of Samuel Pepys, 
horribly afraid of the plague, but going gallantly 
about his business and seeing it through? What 
of the almost penniless Samuel Johnson, wander 
ing round the square with his boon companion 
and swearing ‘‘ we would stand by our country”! 
What would be his verdict to-day? ‘‘ Why, Sit, 
a man must pay his debts or go to prison, and 
there’s an end on’t. Let’s have no more of this. 
Thus, unless we are much mistaken, would he 
commend our fierce financial rectitude. Thus 
would he condemn the callous ruin of their rentiet 
class and the resulting prosperity of our Con. 
tinental neighbours—the weekly suicides i 
Vienna, the starving Berliners who sunk their al 
in the faith of an opportunist Government, or wet 
rash enough to invest their savings in German 
Trustee Securities. So much, at any rate, we have 
avoided, and Westminster, unlike the Reichstag 
or the Palais Bourbon, is clear of the ‘‘ hammer 
and sickle.’’ In the soft light which bathes j 
newly acquired dinner-jacket, the ‘‘ Mountain ” 0 
yesterday becomes the ‘‘ Gironde.”’ To its dis 
sident elements Labour is already known as the 
‘‘Gentlemanly party,”’ with public school men ® 
its Cabinet and investments in the funds. 
loyalty of the Civil Service, by a judicious —_— 
ing of the wind of bonus, has been assured, af 
not merely the General Strike, but the mere ide 
of a General Strike, has been defeated. Thes 
results have been attained without civil wat 
Starvation. 
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WITH KING EDWARD IN THE HOLY LAND—II 
NEW LETTERS OF DEAN STANLEY 


Epitep By Hector BoLiTrHO 


Palestine in the Osborne. Dean Stanley’s 
first letter was written from Jerusalem, on 
il 6: 
4 landed about 11 a.m. and rode to Ramah—to 
Lydda—the scene of Richard’s Court and of the birth- 
ce of St. George. In the ruins of the old Gothic 
Church, built by Richard I and destroyed by Edward I, 
the Prince of Wales stood by the tomb of St. George— 
and the little remnant of Christian clergy (Greek) 
welcomed him to the spot. ; 

Later they stood on ‘“‘ the hill from which Richard I 
saw Jerusalem, and turned back because * if he was not 
worthy to conquer the Sepulchre he was not worthy to 
see it.’ ’’ To me it was all like adream. Then came 
the nearer view—that which the first Crusaders had— 
one of the few imposing views. By this time the 
cavalcade had increased—the Governor—the English 
clergy—groups of ragged Jews—Franciscan monks— 
Greek clergy—here and there, under the clumps of trees, 
groups of children singing hymns—the stragglers at last 
forming a crowd—the long retinue of spearmen before 
and behind—the clatter of the horses’ hoofs on the 
broken stones of the execrable road, drowning any 
other sound, and this increasing as we passed under 
the walls. The Prince at the head of the motley 
procession. . . . 

That evening and the evening before, the Prince 
came to my tent, after I was gone to bed, to get the 
names of the places he had seen correctly written down 
in his journal, and on the first evening, the Sunday, he 
said on going out, in the most engaging manner, ‘You 
see that I am trying to do what I can to carry out 
what you said in your sermon.” (‘‘ Gather up the 
fragments. 

Wednesday . . . [ended] at the reputed tomb of 
David. Here we arrived at one of the great diffi- 
culties. It is one of the closed sanctuaries into which 
no European has penetrated beyond a certain point. 
To this point, and to a door beyond it, we reached, and 
this door the guardian of the Mosque resolutely 
refused to open. 

In the evening we refreshed ourselves by the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and a ride up to the top of Olivet. 


Fras Egypt, the Prince of Wales went to 


Thursday, Bethlehem 


It impressed me more than before—the cradle of the 
first Psalms—the village, the extraordinary beauty of 
the children, the whole population on housetops, and 
ruined windows and broken walls looking down upon 
us. The Prince was dressed, as he now usually is in 
travelling, in a long white robe thrown over his coat, to 
keep off the heat and dust. It becomes him remark- 
ably well, and gives a dignity and grace to his whole 
appearance. 

Saturday—after encamping at Jericho, or rather 
Gilgal, rode through the groves of ancient Jericho. . . . 
Late in the afternoon, we reached Bethany. I then took 
my place close beside the Prince. Everyone else fell back 

y design or accident—and at the head of the cavalcade, 
we moved on towards the famous view. This was the 
one half-hour which throughout the journey I had 
determined to have alone with him, and I succeeded. I 
pointed out each stage of the triumphal entry, the “ fig- 
trees,’’ the ‘‘ stones,’’ the first sight of Jerusalem, the 
acclamations, the palms, the olive branches, the second 
sight, where ‘‘ He beheld the city and wept over it.”’ 

“I turned round to call the attention of the rest of the 
party, and as I turned, I saw and bade the Prince look 


round to the only detail which would have been worth 
noticing on such an occasion, a flock of white sheep and 
black goats feeding on the mountain side—the frame- 
work of the great Parable delivered also from this hill- 
side on the ‘ Day of Judgment.’ The cavalcade moved 
on again, and | fell to the rear, feeling that I had at 
least done my best, though after I felt as if my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth. By the valley of 
Jehoshaphat we returned home, and so the day closed. 


Jerusalem, Thursday, April 10 


We reached Hebron about 4 p.m. When we 
descended into the valley approaching the town, the 
whole road was lined with soldiers. | Whether these 
and other precautions were necessary will never be 
known. There is no doubt that had the population 
been so disposed, and the road unguarded, we might 
all have been cut off in the narrow passage through the 
vineyards. We at last reached the well-known 
quarantine ground, from which nine years ago I had 
gazed on that impregnable country. Then the Pasha 
received us, and then we were to receive his ultimatum 
about the numbers [to enter Abraham’s tomb]. 

To our great relief, however, the Pasha consented 
to admit the whole suite. We started, two and two, 
like prisoners, between two lines of soldiers down the 
slope . . still lined with troops on either side. 
Hardly a face was visible in the houses as we passed, 
and only the solitary figure of a guard standing on 
every housetop evidently to secure that no stones 
should be thrown down. At last we reached the corner 
of the great Jewish enclosure. Up the steep flight of 
stairs, gazing at the huge polished stones, we mounted. 
At the summit we turned inside, and were immediately 
received by the chief guardian of the Mosque and 
took off our shoes. Nothing could be more courteous 
than he was; declaring that for no one but for the 
eldest son of the Queen of England would he have 
allowed this—sooner should the Princes of any other 
nation have passed over his body. There was a deep 
groan from the attendants when the shrine of 
Abraham was opened, redoubled at the shrine of 
Jacob and of Joseph. You may imagine my feeling 
when I thrust my arm down as far as I could reach 
into the rocky vault, and when I knelt down to ascer- 
tain how far the tomb of Abraham was part of the 
native mountain. 

When we all came out, I knew not what feelings pre- 
ponderated. I must say that the person for whom I 
felt the most was General Bruce. It had been a most 
anxious week for him. And when we returned to the 
encampment I went up immediately to congratulate 
him. He said that he had been most desirous of mak- 
ing the attempt, not only on the Prince’s account, but 
on mine, and had so represented to the P. as the 
only return he could make to me for the great sacrifice 
I was making, and that the Prince from the first had 
made my entrance an indispensable condition of his 
going at all. 

From him, I went to the Prince to thank him, and 


. to express how but for him I should never have had 


this great opportunity. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said with touch- 
ing, almost reproachful simplicity, ‘‘ high station, you 
see, has, after all, some merits, some advantages.” 
** Yes, Sir, and I hope that you will always make as 
‘good a use of it.” 
What would one have given to have heard the 
gossip of the streets of Hebron that night! It was an 
epoch, which, people said, would never be forgotten. 
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April 13, Nablus 


We shall be on Mount Carmel on Good Friday, | 
hope, at Nazareth on Easter Day, when I trust to give 
the Sacrament to them all on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. I have told-the Prince about the Princess 
Beatrice. He says she is afraid of his bringing her 
home a black boy. 


Good Friday, Nazareth, April 18 


To the rest of the party—at least to H.R.H.—a fresh 
interest also sprang up on this day. For the first time 
since we entered Palestine, there was a chance of sport. 
A gazelle appeared, not wholly without interest even 
to me, in the sight of Mount Gilboa, on which David 
laments for Saul, ‘‘ The gazelle of Israel is slain upon 
thy high places.’’ Immediately all the energy of the 
poor boy revived. He and Teesdale went after it; had 
it been Saul himself they could not have been more 
delighted. The gazelle, of course, escaped, but there 
were quails, etc., etc., etc., and in this way, riding 
through the deep corn, the scattered party at last reached 
the easternmost point of Carmel, immediately under- 
neath the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice, which in my former 
journey I had approached along the ridge of the hill. 
Our tents were pitched on the plain below. 

There were still two hours before dark—a glorious 
evening—and it was proposed to go up and watch the 
sunset from that glorious spot. What I am now going 
to relate is so characteristic that I cannot forbear to 
relate it, and I do not see why a few might not read it. 
But you will see that if it became promiscuously public 
it might be cruelly misused. As we were preparing 
to start, the Prince came up, entreating us not to go. 
‘* There were more quails, there was a Bedouin encamp- 
ment ”’ (poor fellow, throwing it in as a bait) etc., etc. 

Meade came up to me and whispered, ‘‘ Let him 
stay, he will be wretched if he goes.” 

I thought so too, and begged him to remain. It is, 
alas, only too easy to say, ‘‘ The mountain is like any 
other mountain, it is only the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice.’’ 

He implored someone to stay with him. But all were 
on horseback, ready to start, and all were inexorable. 
Teesdale, his only chance, had himself wandered away, 
in search of some partridge or fox. 

We moved on, and slowly he mounted and joined us. 
He came up to Meade, who told me afterwards, and you 
may believe we were both moved with sincere com- 
passion, ‘‘ I would have given anything to stay, but I 
thought that, if I did, it would vex Dr. Stanley, and 
I do not like him to think that I do not take enough 
interest in these things.’’ 

So he came, and, though the ride up the mountain 
and down was very hard, he expressed no ill humour, 
and listened at the top, with the best grace possible 
to my explanation of the view, and discussed with real 
good sense and feeling the slaughter of the prophets of 
Baal and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah.’ This is the kind of 
mixture of qualities. 

[Later] It had been intended to devote the morning to 
shooting, and reach Nazareth at night. But, when the 
morning broke, a wet day, and the gazelles far off, 
General Bruce wisely determined to give the entire day 
to it. He consulted me first about Good Friday, when 
we were to have had the service in the morning at 
Nazareth. But I thought it far more important to 
have a mind not fretting against the withholding of the 
only real pleasure (and that an innocent one) that he 
[the Prince] has, and so willingly consented on condition 
that they reached Nazareth in time to have the service on 
Good Friday afternoon. 

You ask me to send some stories for the Princess 
Beatrice. I do not think I told you our adventures on 
the return from the Jordan to Jerusalem. First there 
were some Russian pilgrims, amongst others an old 
Russian lady carried in a litter. At a certain point in the 
road, not far from where the thieves are supposed to 
have attacked the traveller in the parable of the Good 
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Samaritan, some Arabs leaped out of the rocks, ang 
plundered the poor old lady, carrying off her parog, 
and off into the hills. At this moment our luggay, 
mules appeared, with our dragoman, Hadji Ali, }, 
immediately drew a long sword, which he always w 
and capered about on the rocks, and so terrified th 
robbers that they dropped their plunder and ran awa 
The next adventure was that we passed a poor horg 
wounded in several places, but not dead, standing wher 
its master had been shot by these Arabs some days 
before. But they left the horse in this sad state, ny 
thinking it right to interfere with the will of Heaye 
about it. So when the Prince came along he took, 
more merciful view, and was determined to put th 
poor beast out of its misery. They all shot, and Downie 
(the Scotch servant) killed it. 

Next, when we came to the spring at the foot of 
the hill of Bethany called ‘‘ the Apostles’ Well,” yp 
found a great confusion. Mr. Bedford, the photo 
grapher, was with him and Mr. Lowndes, who joing 
the party in Egypt for the sake of helping him, ip 
Arabic, etc., and Mr. L. being a very hot-tempered man, 
had beaten one of the soldiers who formed their guard 
The soldier, thinking that Mr. L. was going to kill 
him, fell on his knees before Mr. Bedford, and 
entreated him to save his life. At this moment the 
Prince appeared, and then the poor soldier did the 
same to the Prince, who told Mr. L. to be more care. 
ful for the future, and so we went on. 

The Prince has got two little wild boars and two 
little leopards, who are being brought up by a cat 
that we took from Alexandria. The leopards are go 
small, that it is difficult to know whether they are 
really leopards or only wild kittens. But they sleep 
in the Prince’s tent, and we shall soon know. 

(To be continued) 


THE EXAMINATION FETISH 


By Sir CHARLES PETRIE 


ROBABLY there has never been a time when the 
Presvantage and disadvantages of the English 

educational system have been subject to more 
careful scrutiny that at present. The size of classes, 
the nature of the syllabus, the age at which compulsory 
education should cease, and the value of the Public 
School, all are problems that are being eagerly can 
vassed both by the expert and by the layman ; but one 
very important aspect is receiving curiously little 
attention, and that is the question of examinations 
from the point of view of subsequent employment. 

It is becoming customary for business houses only to 
take into their employ, save in the lowest grades, 
those who have passed Matriculation. At first sight 
it may appear but natural that they should wish, in 
these days of fierce competition, to have some idea of 
the general standard of education reached by those 
upon whom, in the vast majority of cases, a great deal 
of trouble will have to be expended before they can be 
of any real use. In these circumstances, it is easief 
to make success in an examination which can be taken 
at school the test of ability than to conduct any 
independent investigations. That such is the view held 
by the firms in question there can be no doubt, but 
there is another side to the picture, and it is well worth 
the most serious consideration. 

Matriculation can be passed by the normal boy of 
girl in a secondary school at sixteen, and by anyone 
of an ability above the average a year earlier. 
Unfortunately, the child of working-class parents 
leaves school, and a primary school at that, at fourteen, 
and even under Sir Charles Trevelyan’s scheme at 
fifteen. Such being the case, it is obvious that, if 
the present tendency continues, only the working-class 
child of genius will be able in the near future to enter 
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the business house, while the far slower-witted off- 

ring of the bourgeoisie will arrive there by right; 
that is to say by the right, not of their brains, but of 
their parents’ purses, which enabled them to remain 
at school long after their less fortunate brothers and 
sisters had been compelled to earn their living at the 
first job, however uncongenial, that came to hand. 

This state of affairs is at once wasteful, unjust, and 
dangerous. It is wasteful because it limits the number 
of those among whom the business houses can make 
their choice, so that the best men and women may be 
ignored altogether. It is unjust in that it is a frank 
denial of that principle of equality of opportunity upon 
which the whole social and political structure of modern 
England rests. It is dangerous because to make 
business a middle-class preserve is sooner or later to 
provoke the wrath of those to whom entrance is barred. 
The outbreak of the French Revolution was as much 
due to the insistence upon birth as the qualification for 
employment as to the financial condition of France, 
and a like disease might well produce a like remedy. 

Nor is this all, for there is a growing tendency on 
the part of professional bodies to become close 
corporations, hedged about with innumerable regula- 
tions. Where it is a matter of life and death, as in 
the case of the medical profession, or of the execution 
of justice, with which the lawyer is concerned, it is 
obvious that very definite rules must be laid down as 
to the admission and conduct of the members of the 
bodies in question, but of late years an increasing 
number of occupational groups have set up institutes, 
associations, and the like, all of which must inevitably 
result in the creation of further preserves to which 
admission can only be gained by examination. Even 
the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College 
of Music now insist upon Matriculation as an essential 
condition of entrance, though it is not easy to see how 
a knowledge of history and arithmetic can help the 
budding Beethoven to master theory and counterpoint, 
or to play with emotion and soul. In other words, it 
is every year becoming more difficult for the child of 
working-class parents to rise above the class in which 
he or she was born. Gone are the days when a boy 
could run away to sea, or come to London with the 
proverbial shilling in his pocket, and hope to rise to 
the top of the tree. In the twentieth century it would 
be quite useless for Dick Whittington to turn back to 
the City unless he had a certificate in his pocket to the 
effect that he had passed Matriculation. 

It is not suggested that there is a widespread or 
conscious conspiracy on the part of the middle class to 
keep, by these means, the best jobs in business and 
the professions for its own offspring. If that were 
the case the situation would be infinitely less difficult, 
for the national conscience would soon revolt against 
such a state of affairs, and it would come to an end. 
Restrictions are imposed rather in the name of 
ficiency, which has now taken the place of liberty 
as the excuse for any outrage, and so they rouse com- 
paratively little opposition even in the quarters where 
itis most to be expected. At the same time, it is diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that some so-called leaders 
of public opinion are very well aware of what they are 
doing when they prate of universal disarmament and 
Perpetual peace, and so distract the attention of the 
Working-classes from-the fact that they are being 
thowed out of the best jobs in the labour market. 

_ Even if the morality of this tendency is not called 
into question, it is difficult to defend it on practical 
grounds. The aim of education is not the passing of 
‘xaminations—nor, for that matter, the ‘ casting of 
aball at three straight sticks and defending the same 
with a fourth ”—and this is one of the pitfalls into 
Which the English system has never yet fallen. If, 

ever, both commerce and the professions are going 
to make the ability to satisfy examiners a sine qua non 

admission, it will not be long before there will arise 


that Babu class, which is the curse of India, that can 
pass examinations with ease, but is quite useless for any 
other purpose. Meanwhile, the man or woman who 
matures comparatively late will be driven either to enter 
the lower grades or to emigrate. An aptitude for 
passing examinations, like the gift of tongues, is a 
test neither of character nor of real ability, and if the 
particulars were available it is doubtful if they would 
show that more than ten per cent. of those who took 
Firsts at the universities made a real success of their 
later lives. 

To some extent, of course, these developments are 
due to the gradual disappearance of the old personal 
contact between employer and employed. The head 
of the firm interviewed applicants himself, and accepted 
or rejected them; but all that is changed, and the 
methods of a big business house are much the same as 
those of the Civil Service. There can be no thought 
of putting back the clock, for that is impossible, but 
there would appear to be no reason why a man who 
was a specially good judge of character should not 
have full power to engage a staff, without taking the 
question of Matriculation into account at all. Further- 
more, in view of the importance of the issues at stake, 
the Government might very well refuse to recognize 
any bodies which imposed unreasonable restrictions 
upon those who wished to enter them, while a needy 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could surely do worse 
than turn his attention to those business houses which 
insist that their employees must have passed Matricula- 
tion. If they believe in the examination fetish, let 
them pay for its upkeep, so that the working-class 
child shall at any rate be certain of receiving a square 
deal on the threshold of life. 

In fine, it is impossible at this late hour to base the 
social system of the country upon any other principle 
save that of the career open to the talents. The 
nation cannot afford square pegs in round holes, and 
it wants the best men and women for the job in hand, 
whether they come from the aristocracy, the 
middle class, or the proletariat. In the long run dis- 
crimination based upon such irrelevant considerations 
as class, sex, or the ability to pass examinations, will 
defeat that end on the ground of which it is so often 
defended, namely efficiency. In the establishment of 
equality of opportunity in fact as well as in theory lies 
the only hope of the revival of national prosperity. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE—IV 
By RICHARD JEBB 


HE last article dealt with the recent Report of 
| the subsidiary Conference on Dominion Legisla- 
tion and Merchant Shipping Legislation, 
particularly with its proposals that the Imperial 
Conference should make certain ‘‘ declarations.’’ 
Only, in cases where practical inconvenience 
is actually felt does the Report venture on the 
dangerous ground of remedial legislation—dangerous, 
because Law Courts in the future, as in the past, will 
be apt to find that a law means all sorts of things 
never foreseen by the legislators. Thus the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act of 1865 has become a palpable 
nuisance. Originally devised to enlarge the powers 
of responsible government, by authorizing colonial 
legislatures to make laws at variance with British 
common law, it has been held to invalidate any laws 
repugnant to any British Act of Parliament, which 
probably was not thought of by its authors. Hence it 
is proposed that the British Parliament should amend 
this law so as to exclude the self-governing Dominions 
altogether from its application. 
Much more difficult of solution is the question of 
giving the Dominions equal power with Great Britain 
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to legislate with ‘‘ extra-territorial ’’ effect. As to the 
existing extent of Dominion powers there is much legal 
doubt. ‘‘ It introduces,’’ says the Report, ‘* a general 
uncertainty which can be illustrated by questions con- 
cerning fisheries, taxation, shipping, air navigation, 
marriage, criminal law, deportation and the enforce- 
ment of laws against smuggling and _ unlawful 
immigration.”” The Report proposes to cut. the knot 
by getting a simple resolution from the British 
Parliament that ‘‘ It is hereby declared and enacted 
that, the Parliament of a Dominion has full power 
to make laws having extra-territorial operation.”” The 
extremely important and technical subject of Merchant 
Shipping Legislation is treated in the same heroic way. 
With reference to certain sections of the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1894, and the Colonial Courts of 
Admiralty Act 1890, which limit the power of 
Dominion legislatures to create complications for 
British shipping and their own, it is proposed that the 
British Parliament should simply enact exemption of 
the Dominions from the restrictive sections of these 
laws. 

In the debate at Ottawa this proposal in particular 
has been forcibly criticized by a leading lawyer-states- 
man, Mr. C. H. Cahan, on the main ground that it 
destroys without building afresh. It throws the exist- 
ing system into the melting pot without framing any 
new, one, regardless of the vital importance of the 
shipping industry to the Empire. Mr. Lapointe, who 
was Canada’s chief delegate at the Conference, could 
only reply that because the Dominions were to obtain 
certain powers it did not follow that they would 
exercise them either immediately or unreasonably. He 
seemed to imply that the present Imperial law would 
be allowed to remain in force until an alternative 
system had been devised to secure the same benefits. 
And no doubt, if the transition could really thus be 
effected, the way would be open ‘to build up a new 
uniformity by agreement between the Governments, 
and concurrent legislation. But would the way bé 
taken? One finds no real promise of it in Mr. 
Lapointe’s speech; nor, of course, in the discussion 
at Dublin. 

At Ottawa Mr. Cahan’s pessimistic view was 
strongly endorsed by Mr. Bennett, the Conservative 
leader, himself also a lawyer of repute, who went so 
far as to say that, ‘‘ in the end,’’ to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Report would mean ‘‘ we have cut 
the painter completely.’’ The legal opinion of these 
critics is, it seems, that.the legislation proposed would 
destroy the ‘ political entity ’’ of the existing British 
Empire, and with it the common status of the British 
subject, leaving the member States as a mere 
‘* association ’’ of independent units like the League 
of Nations. It is quite unnecessary and wholly 
inexpedient, they argue, to destroy the surviving 
political entity for the sake of equality, which for all 
practical purposes can be secured without that. sacri- 
fice. Nor, it seems, is the present British Government 
quite happy about the prospect. In the recent vote-of- 
censure debate, Mr. MacDonald retorted to Mr. 
Baldwin: ‘‘ The Government which was in office in 
1926 and agreed to the Report which has been pre- 
sented of the constitutional findings of the Conference 
of 1926 is the very last Government and the very last 
party that ought to talk about a united Empire.”” The 
Prime Minister was referring to the Report of the 
Balfour Committee in 1926, out of which arose the 
subsidiary Conference and the further Report now 
at issue, which has still to be ‘* agreed.”” Meanwhile, 
the latter has already been approved by a majority 
vote at Ottawa and Dublin, and possibly in other 
Dominions. 

But the intricate problem of Nationality, which the 
Canadian critics find to be involved in various other 
matters dealt with in the Report, is therein treated as 
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a separate and self-contained question. ‘‘ Nationality” 
should not be confused with “‘ citizenship,” whig 
relates to such rights as those of holding property 
or having a vote, and is governed by the policy of th 
individual State. Irrespective of citizenship all Britig, 
subjects, whether subjects by birth or aliens naturalizg 
under the laws of any part of the Empire, have , 
certain common status derived from allegiance to th 
Crown. Any of them travelling or residing in a foreign 
country may cal] on the Crown for protection againg 
violence, through the British consuls abroad. The 
value of this right depends on the prestige of the British 
Empire, which, in turn, depends mainly on the strength 
of the British navy. Hitherto, at any rate, the value 
has been very real, and not least to the citizens of 
the Dominions. But again the nationalist doctrinaires 
are annoyed by the idea of a right existing indepen. 
dently of local legislation. Apparently it is nothi 
to the Irish Free State that its citizens travelling ip 
China, for example, may claim the protection of the 
British Navy. Any such right, Mr. McGilligan seems 
to argue, should be derived only from a mutual 
ment, whereby the Irish navy would reciprocally be 
made available for the protection of Englishmen in 
China. If the Irish argument, was, indeed, on these 
lines, it is easy to understand the conclusion of the 
Conference that ‘‘ the practical working out and applica. 
tion of the above principles will not be an easy task, 
nor is one which we can attempt to enter upon in this 
Report.’’ So was shelved another problem which 
would never have been raised by anyone with a regard 
for realities, or to whom it had occurred ‘that Civis 
Britannicus is an ideal worth preserving in a world 
of dissolution and increasing chaos, the League of 
Nations notwithstanding. 

It remains to be seen what the Imperial Conference 
will do about this awkward Report, which is bound to 
take up a great deal of its time. That would not 
matter if the time were devoted to constructive work, 
in devising effective measures of mutual co-operation, 
to replace in advance whatever of practical utility it is 
decided to destroy. But the impulse will be lacking, 
as always hitherto, if the door is again to be banged 
against Preference, which alone might supply the 
requisite driving power. 


VILLAGE HAMPDENS 


By D. WILLouGHBY 


HAT need is there for the modern movement 
to save rural England, and why is Parliament 
asked to pass Bills for protection of ‘“ rural 
amenities ’’? A frequent reply to such questions is that 
‘* something must be done ’’ because, since the passing 
of the squires, our countryside has fallen into anarchy. 
That something must be done is true ; the remainder of 
the answer is curious. Underlying it is the assumption 
that our local government is of no account and supine, 
and the assumption is in most instances quite correct. 
In the history of my village, squires play no considef- 
able part. Within recent centuries, our one lord of the 
manor to leave a mark was a lady who, as reputed 
ghost, has lingered two hundred years and still delays 
the post office in delivering my telegrams after dark. 
Yet, till the day before yesterday, our people were 
capable of looking after the village weal. Let it not be 
thought that ‘‘ rural amenities ’’ were never menaced if 
the past. Our records, written and oral, abound in tales 
of rascally aggressors faced, and mostly worsted, by 
sons of Wessex soil, : 
The manor is mentioned in Domesday as the King's. 
Bestowed a while later on a nunnery, it was acqu 
at the Reformation by one of the most rapacious pet 
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sonages of the period. But, though this change must 
have been serious, the inhabitants, as the parish regis- 
ters show, increased and multiplied, by no means let- 
ting sheep eat men. Two generations later there was 
trouble. After squandering on the entertainment 
of Queen Bess, and having to pay King James for new 
letters patent, the then lord took as tenant a certain 
Preston. The demesne comprised twelve coppices, 
over eight of which, taken by rotation, freeholders had 
immemorially shared common of pasture for ‘‘ horses 
and other beasts, levant and couchant.’’ Preston cut 
coppices out of season, destroyed their bounds and 
ancient marks, enclosed those which should have been 
left open, impounded cattle when they strayed thither. 
The villagers did not grumble behind closed doors. Up 
to Chancery they took their case and, what is more, 
obtained judgment in their favour from Verulam 
himself. 

George IT on the throne, there flourished in a hamlet 
of the village one Poore, who, it is written, ‘‘ had 
a mind to be lord.’” Near him lived, but did not 
flourish, John Diaper, in a cottage ‘‘ not worth twenty 
shillings a year,” that his father had built upon the 
waste. John had never paid rent or satisfaction to 
anybody, nor had such been demanded as he had ever 
heard. One day, as he was at the plough, there came 
to him, with his employer named Nalder, the pretender 
Poore to bid him pay ‘‘ some acknowledgment.’’ John 
answered that he had no money, but Nalder, equal to 
the occasion, offered to advance him sixpence. Fear- 
ing loss of employment the ploughman consented and 
was further prevailed upon ‘‘ toi sign some writing.”’ 
Next year, Poore’s servant calling on him for more 
tribute, he musters courage to decline, saying he had 
hoped Mr. Poore would send him somewhat rather than 
take from him. Then, in midwinter, Diaper is arrested 
with other squatters, the whole party ‘‘ hardly worth 
20s. in the world, and some of them having families.’’ 
Half way to the gaol at Winchester they are promised 
freedom if they will pay a shilling each and put 
their names to leases; but all are steadfast. Before 
they are discharged on a bail put into the action by 
two of their charitable neighbours, or Poore’s impudent 
claim has been exposed, they have a month’s imprison- 
ment. 

The nineteenth century gives warnings of debility. 
The Enclosure Act for our village effected an exchange, 
not the normal robbery; yet the manorial court’s min- 
utes suggest more talk than action. The charge to 
the jury was absurdly pompous, claiming a right 
to enquire into everything up to felony and petty treason, 
and to punish a multitude of sins : ‘‘ above all, gentle- 
men, in this age of moral depravity, the profaning of 
the Sabbath.” In fact, the court aired grievances with- 
out power to redress them. Session after session 
the same hoary charges were brought against the 
same hoary sinners. If an offender, generally a land 
grabber, had been recalcitrant in life, complaints of 
his behaviour did not lapse with death. The jury, 
consuming ale and debating justice at the ‘ Coopers’ 
Arms,’ was at least vigilant and pertinacious. Vested 
with the authority of a modern local governing body 
it would, I fancy, have done more than call attention 
to the misbehaviour of, for instance, the Mr. Green 
who in 1836 appropriated ‘‘ about five lugs ’’ adjacent 
to his property. . 

Moreover, constitutional methods were not always a 
ne plus ultra. To this day it is told how Joseph Blount 
with wagon and horses used to drive dashing through 
illicit fences. Radical and Romanist, he was admit- 
tedly an exceptional type of farmer. The huge, flat 
stone covering his mortal remains was ordered by him 
that marbles might be played thereon, and in his mind, 
surely, were entertaining visions of Protestant parsons 
chasing little boys from misappropriated ground. Like 

crony Cobbett, however, he lacked the discretion 
on which are built unblemished reputations. The manor 
tolls reveal that when he could not check others free- 


booting, he exposed himself to a tu quoque, for it is 
therein presented that he ‘‘ has placed the hedge belong- 
ing to Sheepwash Cottages partly on the road and 
partly on the waste, and that he has thereby 
encroached . . .”” There was, doubtless, malice in the 
accusation, yet I can picture him swearing, with face 
as red ag Cobbett’s waistcoat, that, if the rest would 
not play fair, he would match them. 

Anyhow, in all the ages there was always some- 
body, and often a posse, ready to protect the country- 
side against marauders. Our breed of local patriots 
was not singular. The face of rural England was, 
till lately, fair proof that squire and village Hampden 
had between them exercised moderately efficient 
guardianship, But, as it seems to me, of the two old 
adversaries one could not live without the other. When 
squire went, village Hampden followed. There is no 
alternative explanation of the torpor and timidity now 
the marks of our local councils. The projected laws 
will, I hope, be beneficial. At all events, I suppose, they 
will make the country safer for wandering townsfolk. 


GROUSE: A BRITISH MONOPOLY 


By James DICKIE 


breeds of birds, some migratory, some ‘ stay at 
home,”’ yet we have only one species of our very 
own, the Red Grouse. 

The other members of his family resident in Britain. 
the huge Capercailzie, the Black Cock and th 
Ptarmigan, are widely distributed, as are Willow an: 
Sand Grouse; but the Red°Grouse, the finest bird ot 
them all, is ours alone: an odd fact when one con- 
siders that, quite a short time ago, geologically 
speaking, we were a part of the continent of Europe. 
Unlike most Britons he is a bad colonist: many 
people, including the ex-Kaiser, have tried to 
acclimatize him, but he refuses to thrive save in those 
restricted areas where he is indigenous. He even 
refuses to live in England south of Derbyshire. 

The Grouse, at least in his youth, is a moral bird : 
not for him the polygamous habits of his cousin the 
Black Cock but, as often with humans, ‘“‘ the old men 
are the worst.’’ One of the chief problems of owners 
of moors is to kill off old cocks. These gentlemen, easily 
distinguished by their dark colour, make a hobby of 
breaking up happy homes: as their age advances they 
become unfertile but, in their case, impotence is far 
from being a symptom of decrepitude. They transfer 
their allegiance from Venus to Mars, but their energy 
is no whit abated. Not for them the softer pleasures : 
tough and strong are they and the spurs on their, 
feathered feet, are long and sharp: against an old cock 
a young bird has a poor chance. It is a remarkable 
fact that, since driving became general, the number 
of grouse has enormously increased: possibly this 
may be due to more careful and systematic burning 
of heather and better management generally, but, most 
experts believe that skilful shooting of old cocks is 
mainly responsible. 

How often, when we are ‘“‘ dogging,” does the 
cock get up wild, leaving his wife and family to face 
the music? The guns close in, the covey rises and 
there is a fusillade—it is all too easy. There is no 
satisfaction in shooting a rising grouse, only a feeling 
of annoyance when one misses him. 

Driven birds are quite a different matter, particularly 
late in the season when they have “ packed ”’ and 
come down wind in a body, twisting and swerving as 
they reach the butts or passing high over the heads 
of guns in a valley. Here again the old cock is in 
evidence; long before the main body he arrives, seats 
himself on a tussock eighty yards in front of the butts 


[°: the British Isles there are several hundreds of 
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and crows his throaty warning: ‘‘ Tock, Tock-Tock, 
Go-Back, Go-Back ’’—and back they will turn if they 
can, but, if flankers and beaters are clever, disappear- 
ing and reappearing suddenly, he and the younger 
generation may go over the guns—the old bird will 
be alone and every man’s hand will be against him. 

Afterwards comes the “‘ pick up ’’—the only dog 
work necessary. It is sad that some of the most 
highly specialized, beautiful and efficient breeds of dog 
ever evolved by man should be used less and less every 
year, yet such is the fate of setters and pointers. 
Dogs which would gallop from ten in the morning till 
seven at night with only half an hour’s rest, covering 
nearly a hundred miles in the day, and which combined 
with amazing speed and stamina unrivalled scenting 
powers and steadiness : it seems a pity that they should 
die out or degenerate into mere pets. 

For the pointer there seems little future: he is 
usually a bad water dog and afraid of thorns, his coat 
is thin and his skin tender, but the setter has another 
function: he makes a marvellous retriever. 

He can be trained as a dual purpose dog, but in 
this capacity his training and handling are work for 
an expert: if, however, he is encouraged to fetch as 
a puppy and, from his youth up, is taught to sit and 
stay where he is told, the setter’s qualities as a com- 
panion will be improved and his training as a retriever 
will be a simple matter. 


A TOURIST LIFTS UP HIS HEAD 


E are somewhat shy, in these days, about 
W using the words ‘lady ’’ and ‘‘ gentleman.”’ 
As a Liberal statesman, long departed, once 
remarked in an expansive moment, ‘‘ We are all 
Socialists—nowadays,’’ but he did not stop for an 
answer. At a time, therefore, when the sweeping 
aside of class-barriers has resulted in the dissolution 
of a simple social cleavage into innumerable demarca- 
tions of clique and clientéle where taste and talent 
take the réle of rank, it is curious to find how in 
our travels abroad we shun the all-inclusive title of 
‘* tourist.’’ The commercial traveller touring Europe 
with his specimen wares is almost respectable by con- 
trast. Long inured to cosmopolitan manners, he is 
not associated with the stigma of cheap excursion 
trains nor, we gather, the embarrassing insularity of 
‘* trippers,’”? though, in point of fact, they bring 
‘** orders ”’ to their country of adoption, where he only 
touts for custom. Surely this should entitle the tourist, 
as such, to greater social deference. 

But no. He is jostled on all sides by counsel of 
the most condescending insolence. There is the guide- 
book, for instance, conjuring him to remember that 
not every good-looking stranger wearing ‘‘ make-up ” 
is susceptible to offers of entertainment. Advice not 
to ask in Paris restaurants for tea, whisky or Worces- 
ter sauce, is proffered in British newspapers by ‘‘ Our 
Own Correspondent,’’ who, judging by his other 
social jottings, seems to inhabit an entirely imaginary 
French capital, totally populated by refractory con- 
cierges and gay little midinettes. (‘‘ Where would one 
be without them?’’) Incidentally, it was a member 
of British royalty who established the tradition of 
national beverages abroad by demanding whisky, or, 
failing that, tea, when invited to sample the magni- 
ficent wine-cellar of a famous French chateau. 

Presumably, it is the permanent British residents 
abroad, those grey and shapeless figures that look as 
though they were suffering from mange in the soul, 
who are responsible for this insidious snobbery of 
trying to pass oneself off as a native. Or else those 
leisured wastrels, the seasonal Lido-lizards, taking 
advantage of a momentary lull in the class-war at 
home to go into winter-quarters where there is a 


special foreign season with enhanced prices that » 
self-respecting indigenous tourist would tolerate {, 
a moment. Since Majorca, for instance, is the 
verbial pleasure resort of the Spanish caballey 
our Foreign Legion may be found scattered over th 
Balearic Islands at the wrong time of the 
experiencing without demur the execrable French tog, 
ing of Northern Spain and prices which, if impose 
on the Barcelona ‘“‘tripper’’ doing his A 

** annual’ in Minorca, would mean the end of Maho, 
as the Blackpool of Catalonia. Fear of giving onese 
away as ‘‘ not a native,’’ of being openly convict 
as a tourist, seems to preclude our exiled legionarig 
from admitting that Mallorcan cooking, for instang 
is marred by its hideous penchant for fried fig 
(notably a reptilian dish of which the chief 

is composed of a tentacular monster know 
as the sepia, a cadet branch of the octopus family 
or that the local table-wine is undrinkable though 
unsurpassably cheap. 

It is in Paris, however, arch-exploiter of the foreig 
visitor, that the patronizing legend of tourism 
approaches its height. You are assured that obscure 
little yestaurants, frequented by artists, are spoil 
on their discovery by the plus-foured Baedeker. Yq 
decide to risk the experience. On arrival you wil 
find, perhaps, one other impecunious stranger like 
yourself dismayed by an exorbitantly priced menu that 
does not seem, however, to deter the regular clientile 
of French middle class among whom the only represen. 
tative of national genius would appear to be an artist 
in honours, as indicated by the ribbon decorating the 
coat lapel of one of the more prosperous gourmand 
present. One can only conclude that the one restaurant 
constantly recommended by guide-books as illustrative 
of le vrai Paris which yet remains inexpensive, has 
been visited by tourists and passed over an account 
of its inferior cuisine, which, despite all legends to the 
contrary, does not appear to trouble the average 
undiscriminating Frenchman. 

Of course, in point of fact, the habitual tourist to 
Paris stays in Montparnasse. There, in the foreign 
quarter, French literature is read and natives become 
aware, by contact with vagrant Englishmen and 
Americans, that there are actually French writes 
more recent than Marcel Proust, Alain Fournier and 
Raymond Radiguet, now alike immortalized by pos- 
humous tributes, or even than André Gide, who is 
still living. There, in the ‘‘ occupied territory,” a 
Mr. Robert Dell has described it, the relative merits 
of, for instance, Ribemont-Dessaignes, Marcel Jouhar- 
deau and Philippe Soupault, are debated in the light 
of the inverted snobbism of the ‘‘ populism ”’ of other 
countries while ‘‘ tout-Paris’’ is still enthralled by 
Maurice Debroka, Paul Morand and André Maurois 

While the Ritz bar preserves the funereal charm 
of a coffee-room in an English temperance hotel and 
the café-chantants of Montmartre deafen one with the 
raffish gaiety of an Old Boys’ sing-song, what a relief 
it is for the habitual diner-out in Soho to gain 4 
temporary respite from French cooking—in the 
Russian restaurants of the Left Bank, teeming with 
French people come to look at the foreigner. 

If foreigners are to come to the French capital only 
to be entertained by alien products, as, for instance, 
vodka made by a French firm employing only Russians, 
the Parisians have the remedy in their own hans. 
Already there is a move on foot in France to remove 
the discouraging impositions made upon the foreiga 
visitor now that other countries and capitals at 
making a bid to capture her tourist trade. It is # 
this sense, therefore, unmitigated “‘ tripper ” though 
one may be, making no spurious claims to cosme 
politanism, that with guide-book and phrase-book ® 
hand, one takes leave to lift one’s head and requift 
improvements, contributing as one does to the Co 
tinent’s invisible balance of trade. 
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THE THEATRE 
“IF YOU HAVE TEARS...” 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Prunella. By Laurence Housman and Granville Barker. 
Everyman Theatre. 


ness of a revival, when one has peculiarly pleasant 

recollections of an earlier performance. I did 
not see the original production of ‘ Prunella’ (which 
occurred in 1906); but I happened to see it done 
some years ago by Miss Lena Ashwell’s ‘‘ Once- 
A-Week Players,’’ on a tiny stage in, I think it was, 
the public baths at Greenwich, when the réle of 
Prunella was played by a young actress, then un- 
known to fame, who has since become one of the 
great ‘‘ stars’ of our West End theatre. 

Now, ‘ Prunella’ is a poetic fantasy, with musical 
accompaniment, and a song or two, and a chorus 
of individualized mummers; that is to say, a very 
difficult play to produce in any circumstances, and one 
requiring the most careful preparation and rehearsal, 
and also a fair-sized stage—for at times more than 
half of the twenty-two speaking parts are on the 
stage together. Moreover, the réles of Prunella and 
Pierrot demand a peculiar quality in their interpreters, 
and are not just showy leading parts within the range 
of any competent actor, or even of any intelligent and 
talented actor. It was, therefore, a particularly 
dangerous experiment for the Lena Ashwell (re- 
pertory) Players, who at that time used to put on a 


|: is always difficult to write with absolute fair- 


new play every week, and perform it in a different” 


‘* theatre,’’ in a different London suburb on each of 
the six week-day nights. 

There was no opportunity for a dress-rehearsal, 
or indeed for a rehearsal of any sort, on the different 
stages. The scenery was carted about from 
theatre ’’ to theatre ’’—by which I mean from 
public bath to public bath—hurriedly set, and the 
play, whatever it might be (in the week preceding 
* Prunella,’ I remember it was Shakespeare’s ‘ Much 
Ado’), was immediately presented to the local 
audience. At the box-office one would hear, 
especially on Saturday nights, demands, not only for 
a couple of good seats, but for ‘‘ tuppenny warms ”’ 
and other hebdomadal necessities of an ablutionary 
character. In fact, the whole thing was inevitably 
chaotic and quixotic; and yet it seemed to me to 
be on the whole amazingly successful—not merely 
in the pleasure it provided for its possibly rather 
undiscriminating audiences, but artistically. Cer- 
tainly, I have to this day such superlatively pleasant 
recollections of at any rate ‘ Prunella,’ that (as I 
said at the beginning of this article) I found it 
difficult to witness the revival at the Everyman, 
without comparing it, not altogether favourably, with 
the effort of the Lena Ashwell Players. 

Which, as I know very well, is nothing more nor 
less than that ineradicable thing called Prejudice! 

I am conscious, as I write this, of the voice of 
Reason telling me that the Everyman production of 
‘Prunella’ must be, and therefore is, in many 
respects incomparably better than that Greenwich 
version. For one thing, infinitely more time and 
thought and care must have been devoted to it than 
were possible in that earlier production. And so 
far at any rate as the mummers are concerned, though 
even the Everyman stage is far too small for their 
movements to be all that the producer (in this case, 
Miss Muriel Pratt) must have desired, this latest 
revival was unquestionably the better of the two. 


But the fact remains that at Greenwich my eyes were 
filled with tears, while at Hampstead they were dry, 

Now ‘Prunella’ may contain—in fact, it dogs 
contain—a considerable amount of cynicism mingleg 
with its sentimentalism. But if it fails to make yoy 
cry—and thoroughly enjoy your crying—you have no 
had your full money’s worth. It is not the tragic 
history of Prunella that evokes your tears, or rather 
my tears. For I personally never weep in the 
theatre at tragic facts or situations. It is the 
moments of sheer beauty that unman one, whether 
it be the beauty of music or the beauty of words or 
the beauty of a voice. For there are not three beauties, 
but one beauty. ‘ Prunella’ is, in part at any rate, 
the work of a poet; and though the poetry may no 
be in the very highest class, there are passages 
which—if rightly spoken—must reduce even the mogt 
phlegmatic listener to tears. But only “ if rightly 
spoken ’’; for in the theatre there must be co} 
laboration between the poet and his actors. If there 
is no music in the voice, there can be no music ip 
the words, no matter how beautiful they may bh 
‘on paper.’’ And I think that what was most con. 
spicuously present at my first ‘ Prunella,’ and is 
unfortunately absent from this Everyman production, 
is a Prunella who can move one by her voice. Miss 
Joan Harben has many of the qualities required for a 
perfect performance of the title-réle. For one thing, 
she looks right: simple, modest, utterly unsophisti. 
cated; for another, she plays it right: quietly, 
innocently, and yet yearning, half-afraid, for 
adventure and romance. In fact, there is absolutely 
nothing wrong with her performance, except that, in 
the golden moments she fails to move one. “ The 
trees say, ‘ Come and hide in us!’ The grass says, 
‘Come and walk on me!’ ” etc. And again, 
in the last act, when she speaks to the statue: 
‘* Nay, Love, what made you do this wrong? .. .” 
Miss Harben’s voice lacked the essential quality to 
make these lines unbearably poignant—though 
otherwise, as I have said, her performance was 
delightful. 

Mr. Wallace Evennett was a most excellent 
Scaramel, with a voice and manner that were per 
fectly in tune with his careless cynicism and 
selfishness. And the aunts (especially Miss Margaret 
Halstan—who has a tear-compelling voice) and their 
servants (especially Miss Madge Snell) were as good 
as one could wish. And the new third act, though 
I failed to make head or tail of it, began and ended 
very decoratively ; for Miss Muriel Pratt had contrived 
a very clever piece of grouping with which to 
introduce it to us—although later on in the scene 
the arrangements were less happy. And the gardeners 
were not at all bad, and the boy was cleverly played 
by Mr. Guy Martineau, and the mummers were, 3% 
I have already said, as good as the tiny stage per- 
mitted them to be. And really, now that I’ve made 
all these admissions, I may as well say frankly that 
the whole performance was delightful, and one that 
no sensible playgoer will miss. For I have still to 
add that Pierrot is played by an actor of rare quality 
—indeed, I do not hesitate to say, of genius: I mean 
Mr. Ernest Milton. And though he seems a trifle 
too sinister (or perhaps I should say tragic) for this 
particular Pierrot, it is quite impossible not to admire, 
and be intensely interested in, his playing of the part. 

To bring the production one stage nearer to per 
fection, let me suggest that the orchestra play rather 
louder; on the second night Mr. Joseph Moorat’s 
very clever and moving tunes were frequently drowned 
by the voices of the actors. And at the same time, 
let the actors—Miss Harben, in particular—use the 
crescendo, and see if they cannot thereby get that 
all-important quality of speech which sets the weaker 
brethren in the audience feeling for thelr 
handkerchiefs. 
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THE FILMS 
LIGHT FARE 


By MARK ForREST 


Raffles. Directed by Samuel Goldwyn. The Tivoli. 
So This Is London. Directed by John Blystone. The 
New Gallery. 


é AFFLES ’ has been adapted for the screen by 
R™ Sidney Howard from the late Mr. E. W. 
Hornung’s well-known book, ‘ The Amateur 
Cracksman.’ In making the adaptation Mr. Howard 
has taken certain liberties with the story with a view, 
] suppose, to satisfying the nebulous desires of cinema 
audiences. I don’t think that the variation is any 
improvement on the original; in fact it is rather the 
reverse, a state of affairs which is generally the case 
when a successful story is altered. The tale, as 
depicted on the screen, shows how Raffles, about to 
forsake his career of theft for the chance of marrying 
the charming young girl, has a final fling in order 
to get money to meet the bad cheque which his friend, 
Bunny, has drawn. In stealing Lady Melrose’s neck- 
lace he overreaches himself and loses all the tricks to 
the astute Scotch detective except the last one—in 
other words, he makes good his escape with a promise 
from the girl to marry him, 

The story is a simple one and but for a very over- 
powering scene devoted to country-house cricket, which 
has sO many gross errors in it that it is beyond 
criticism, the picture is directed just as simply. Ronald 
Colman strikes exactly the right note, and this piece 
of acting should establish him more firmly than ever 
in the good graces of the public. Kay Francis, who 
plays the girl and has a larger part allotted to 
her by Mr. Howard than would have been her fortune 
at the hands of Mr. Hornung, also gives a restrained 
and facile performance, while David Torrance is 
admirable as the Scotch detective. The chief cause for 
delight, however, is the appearance of that fine character 
actor Frederic Kerr, who makes Lord Melrose a type 
of old gentleman with whom most people in England 
are well acquainted. There are no false touches here, 
and I hope that the Americans will give him many 
more opportunities of being ‘‘ stuffy ’’ and irascible. 

If Frederic Kerr had been cast for the peer in the 
film at the New Gallery and had been given a credible 
part, ‘So This Is London’ might have been a really 
good picture. The film is built up upon the idea that 
the Americans are not so bad as we think they are, 
and that we are not so bad as they think we are. 
There is a certain amount of truth in that idea for 
most people, but, personally, after seeing the English 
peer, which the author of the film has invented to 
show, presumably, what English peers are really like, 
I should think that the Americans will misunderstand 
us even more than they do already. Will Rogers plays 
the principal part, and while the rest of the cast are 
“feeding ’’ him so that he can fire back some amusing 
quips, there is quite a lot of entertainment in the film. 
The picture, which begins in a comedy vein with Will 
Rogers, his wife, played by Irene Rich, and their son 
leaving America on a visit to England, unfortunately 
quickly deteriorates into farce on their arrival at 
the Savoy. 

Farce, to be good farce, must be rooted in a stratum 
of truth; the English family which is shown here never 
existed in this country, at any rate not in the last 
forty years. The farce, in consequence of this unreality, 
never rises above a knock-about turn and the whole 
Picture loses its balance. This is a pity because Will 
Rogers has some amusing things to say and an 
amusing way of saying them, but the fun ceases 
abruptly when the other characters are not real 
People. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—232 


Set By Peter TRAILL 


A. The following appeared in the agony column of 
a leading newspaper a short while ago: “‘ How did 
you know I’d longed to offer you my hand and say 
“ My people etc.’? All I can do, Dear Heart, is my 
very best.”” We offer a First Prise of ‘Two Guineas 
and a Second Prise of One Guinea for the explanation, 
in not more than 200 words and in the manner of Miss 
Ethel Dell, of how the lady did know. 


B. It being impossible to escape catching “ Test 
Match Fever,’’ we offer a First Prize of One Guinea 
and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a triolet, the 
first line of which must be, ‘ I went to the Test.’’ 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
232 or LITERARY 2328). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, August 18. The results will be announced 
in the issue of August 23. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 230 
Set sy Pipwos 


A. A valuable uncle has lent you his umbrella, on 
which, as he has explained, he set great store. On 
your way home it has been blown inside out and ruined 
for ever. A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second 
Prize of Half a Guinea will be awarded for your letter 
to him announcing the occurrence. 


B. The Saturpay Review offers a Prize of One 
Guinea for not more than twenty lines of rhymed verse, 
containing not less than six commonly recognized 
abbreviations, It is desirable, though not essential, 
that the selected abbreviations should form part of the 
rhyme scheme. 


REPORT FROM PIBWOB 


230A. It is surprising that among the Uncle’s many 
correspondents only four are nieces. One would have 
supposed that the indulgence, which almost all the 
writers seek, would have been craved more gracefully 
and more hopefully by feminine diplomacy. Diplomacy 
was certainly demanded. Valuable uncles need tender 
handling. I commend the ingenuity of Anthony Hume, 
whose George met catastrophe while screening from 
public gaze an intoxicated dame who was Uncle’s 
wife; of Athos, whose versifying nephew was Hi of 
Snark fame; of an anonymous writer, whose Bernard 
produced the mangled remains as evidence that, as a 
weather prophet, Buchan was wrong and Uncle Max- 
well right; of Maisey, whose Di used. feminine 
wiles; of The Adite, whose James asserted’ that the 
damaged treasure was an inferior imitation of a famous 
make, with which he presents his uncle; and of 
Gertrude Watson and Norah M. Butterfield, 
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whose nephews played upon the uncle’s snobbishness ; 
and I recommend for first prize K. Heanley, for a 
delightful exercise in meiosis, and for second L. V. 
Upward, whose Daphne assuredly won the absolution 
she does not deserve. 


FIRST PRIZE 
My Dear Uncle, 

In spite of the downpour on Saturday, thanks to 
your splendid umbrella I reached home as dry as a 
potsherd ; and the way that frame stood the hurricane 
was amazing. 

As a small expression of my gratitude for your 
kindness in lending it to me I have sent it to the 
makers to be re-covered with the selfsame silk, which 
I noticed was getting a little translucent in the creases. 

Hoping you are in the best of health and spirits and 
will not venture out these wet, unhealthy days 

I remain your affectionate nephew, 
Alic 
K. HEANLEY 


SECOND PRIZE 

My Dear ! 

There’s been such a shameful little accident; too 
sad-making! You remember the perfectly good 
umbrella you lent me? Of course you do; you said 
you set great store by it. Well, it’s not just quite so 
perfectly good as it was yesterday; in fact, it has been 
just the least thing disorganized. The wind, you know; 
positively too fierce! My dear, if you’d seen your 
poor little niece battling with it! Even now the whole 
body aches; and the precious fingers! My dear, too 
sore! And just from trying to keep the gamp intact; 
yes, really! It was me or the wind for it, and the 


wind won after all; too cry-making! Anyway, the 


handle is still quite good, so all is not lost. 
Now do let the thought of my miseries soften the 
rugged old heart and try not to be ogrish to 
Your remorse-stricken niece 
Daphne 
P.S. Don’t forget my heroic attempts to save the 
brolly ; too Grace Darlingish ! 
L. V. Upwarp 


230B. Many competitors tended to sacrifice the 
quality of their work for the quantity of their abbrevia- 
tions. One had thirty-seven, another thirty-three. 
Those who were less lavish seemed happier. I com- 
mend G. M. Rutherford’s and D. N. Dalglish’s Oxford 
Dons, W. G.’s charge against Anon. in anthologies and 
Bébé’s lines on U.S.A. visitors to U.K., and a/c James 
Hall as first in O.M., with N. B. as prox. access. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
Jili Jones was jilted by A/c 
Whose fortune was no great amt. 
He’s off,’ said Jill, ‘‘ I’ll ditto (do.), 
As down her face streamed OH,. 
To Dad (a Rev. S.P.C.K.), 
She cried, ‘‘ I’m for the U.S.A. 
I’ll send a p.c. from afar,— 
Most, likely Philadelphia, Pa.’’ 


But he exclaimed, ‘‘ My dearest Jill, 
Don’t travel to Chicago, II. !’’ 

Yet Westward Ho and f.o.b. 

She sailed and came to Portland, Me., 


And married soon, at Hartford, Conn., 
A man whose Xtian name was Jno. 

And, if you must hear both his names, 
The one he gave to Jill was Jas. 


So Jno. & Jill—who now was Mrs. 
Lived happily on love & XX; 

And, D.V., still are living there 

A life of bliss beyond cf. 


James 


PROXIME ACCESSIT 


Outside the Troc. 
Stood little Flo 
Sucking a choc., 
And met a Pro. 
From Boston, Mass.— 
Who’d been in Cal.— 
Knew Chaplin (Chas.) 
And Johnson (Al). 
He found a pub., 
They drank ad lib., 
And met a Sub., 
Who’d come from Gib. ; 
And in his bus 
They struck the digs. 
He shared with Gus; 
And over cigs. 
Cum B. & S. 
They talked pro tem. 
On G. B. S. 
Till blank A.M. 

N. B. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Satrurpay Revizw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi. 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘ THINGS THAT ARE CZESAR’S ’ 


SIR,—In his reference to the serenity of St. Paul in 
the shipwreck, your correspondent has selected an apt 
illustration of the value of a religious attitude in 
passivity which leaves the mind free to act in an emer- 
gency. Without religious calm the saint might have 
been hampered by panic from giving ‘‘ wise and shrewd 
council on the practical business of saving life.’’ It is, 
however, an error to suggest that religion taught St. 
Paul what practical advice to give. That knowledge 
must have been derived solely from experience. 

In his other illustration your correspondent appears 
to go wrong altogether. Referring to those who too 
hastily and at great loss sold good securities in a 
financial panic, he adds, ‘‘ A quiet trust in God would 
have saved much worldly loss and much suffering.” 
This is emphatically an abuse of religion. The ques 
tion of selling shares or stocks must be a matter for 
deliberation, forethought and skill. To abandon 
responsibility and trust in God in such a matter is pure 
fatalism. It is no more religious than gambling ina 
casino. If God is to look after our investments, 
why should we earn bread by the sweat of our brows? 
Why do anything at all? 

Character depends on shouldering responsibility. 
While trust in God in passivity is essential even to 
good’ health; to rely on God in activity 3 
merely an excuse for incompetence and laziness. 

The invasion of the political or moral sphere—the 
sphere of activity—by religion is the vice of the shirker 
and the coward. It is a vice so prevalent that we 
forget that true religion defining our attitude i 
passivity requires as much courage as self-reliance m 
activity. 

I am, etc., 
WILLIAM SANDERSON 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 


THE PEDESTRIAN’S RIGHTS 


SIR,—A question somewhat of the order of the old 
poser about the hen and the egg becomes of increasing 
importance to pedestrians especially (but also to motor 
ists) with the approach of the legal sanction to the 
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latter to drive as furiously as the mood takes them. 
It is this. Has the pedestrian as much right to 
‘onal to the motorist to slow down as the motorist 
has to hoot the pedestrian out of the way? The views 
of those of your readers who motor and those who 
do not would be most interesting. On one point they 
will, for once, agree: and that is on the absolute 
necessity, when the Road Traffic Bill becomes law, 
that the warning apparatus shall be absolutely 
trustworthy. There are few motorists who can say that 
a bulb horn has never failed them, and motorists and 

estrians alike must be protected against any such 
mishap if cars are to be allowed by law to emulate the 
ightning. 
I am, etc. 

The Pedestrians’ Association, T. C. Foiey 

E.C.4 Hon. Sec. 


THE DECAY OF LITERATURE 

SIR,—Here are a few passages picked at random 
from recent magazines. One author talks about 
“deeps ’’ instead of depths, another calls a clump of 
trees ‘‘ A bouquet of great trees,’’ while another refers 
to a man kissing a maid thus, ‘‘ He drew her soul 
out of her lips.’? This used to be the language of 
the penny novelette, now it is the language of the 
shilling magazine. 

How far away from real life these moderns are 
the following incident from a magazine story shows. 
A young girl returns home, after a walk in the park, 
to her mother who is preparing a meal in a shabby 
London flat. This is what she says. ‘‘ The sky is 
lovely. Gorgeous clouds. So prodigal. Like a 
triumph!” Fancy anybody talking like that! 

Newspaper serials are quite impossible, yet Harrison 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Old St. Paul’s ’ first made its appearance 
as a serial in the Sunday Times, and while on the 
subject of serials, when shall we have such serials as 
Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island,’ which appeared as 
‘The Sea Cook’ in Young Folks and Conan Doyle’s 
‘Rodney Stone,’ which enriched the pages of the 
Strand Magazine years ago? 

It seems an extraordinary thing that a period which 
has seen mighty wars, strikes, revolutions, social 
changes and engineering and scientific marvels should 
only produce mediocre writers whose work ranks little 
higher than that found in ‘ The Heartsease Library ’ 
and the ‘ The Halfpenny Marvel ’ thirty years ago. 

I am, etc. 
N.W.4 FREDK, WILLIs 


INDIA 

SIR,—The old game is being played in India. We 
are told by Lord Russell in the House of Lords: ‘‘ I 
am not aware that the resolutions of the Conference will 
bind Parliament any more than Parliament is bound by 
the recommendations of the Simon Commission. It 
will be for Parliament to decide after the Conference 
is over.” 

Precisely the same was done in regard to the 
Montagu Report. Parliament was suddenly confronted 
with a fait accompli, and was told that if it did not 
swallow the Report it would disappoint the ‘‘ politically 
minded ” Indians, to say nothing of breaking faith. 
Thus a mock Parliamentary system was forced upon 
the unfortunate continent, which everyone (including 
Lord Morley) knew would bring a rich harvest of 
disorder and bloodshed. To the best of my belief 
Lord Sydenham’s was the only voice lifted in protest in 
Parliament. 

_ Parliament now occupies exactly the position which 
it Occupied in the reign of Henry VIII; it merely 
registers the commands which successive executive 
officers force upon it. It has control neither of finance 
Nor policy. It has to endorse schemes of public 
Plunder in comparison with which those of Henry 
Were parsimonious, and it is ready to deliver any 
British interest into the hands of our bitterest enemies. 


The only consolation is that the facts will be too 
strong for the weakkneed doctrinaires who duly mis- 
govern India. The Pathan is at the gate and thé 
** politically minded’’—who number nearly one- 
tenth of one per cent. of India—will not drive him 
back. But it is a pity that the people of England 
do not take some interest in their possessions and 
do not put in men who understand Lord Morley’s 
apothegm that the business of a Government is to 
govern, 

I am, etc., 
New Oxford and Cambridge Club W. A. Hirst 


‘IS ART DYING?’ 

SIR,—I hasten to express my regret to your corre- 
spondent, Mr, Jas. Stanley Little, for having suggested 
he was an “ordinary amateur.’”” As in matters of 
painting I knew myself to be only a very ordinary 
amateur, but happened, surprisingly enough, to enjoy 
modern art and what Mr. Little said were ‘‘ expressions 
so occult, so subtle that the eye of the ordinary amateur 
cannot perceive ’’’ them, I very foolishly and without 
reflection concluded that I was one unskilled person 
writing of another. But I was much mistaken and 
regret my stupid error. 

In a discussion of this sort I should be very sorry 
by any lapse of taste or tone to hurt the feelings of 
a friend of my late grandfather, William Michael 
Rossetti; and, in so far as my tone was offensive to 


Mr. Little, I beg leave to apologize. But, this done, 


I would respectfully submit that his latest letter does 
not advance matters. Let me refer to my grandfather’s 
‘Memoir of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,’ particularly 
pages 126/7, 146 and 161/2. Now, while I have no 
wish here to appraise pre-Raphaelitism, I find para- 
doxically enough that there are many points of contact 
between the discussions in 1850 and our disputes to-day. 

It will be remembered that in his original letter Mr. 
Little referred to the ‘‘ pretentious abnormality ” of 
modern artists and their ‘‘ puerilities ” and ‘‘ precious 
stuff.’”” Now among other remarks in its oft-quoted 
critique of D. G. Rossetti’s ‘ Ecce Ancilla Domini ’ 
the Atheneum of April 20, 1850, had the following : 
‘* An example of the perversion of talent which has 
recently been making so much way in our school of 
art ’’; and: ‘‘ Here a.certain amount of talent is dis- 
torted from its legitimate course by a prominent 
crotchet. Ignoring all that has made the art great in 
the work of the greatest masters, the school to which 
Mr. Rossetti belongs would begin the work anew, and 
accompany the faltering steps of its earliest explorers. 
. . - Do these crotchetmongers propose that the art 
should begin and end there? The world will not be 
led to that deduction by such puerilities as the one 
before us; which, with the affectation of having done 
a great thing, is weakness itself.’’ ‘‘ Puerilities ’’ is a 
word used both by the Atheneum and by Mr. Little; 
and his ‘“‘ pretentious abnormality ’’ and “ precious 
stuff,’” together amount to much the same thing as 
“talent distorted from its legitimate course” and 
‘* affectation of having done a great thing.’”” While 
‘* perversion of talent’’ implies the same as Mr. 
Little’s ‘* true perspective.”” When we remember, too, 
that the outcry in 1850 was directed largely against 
the interest taken by the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
in early Italian painting, and that to-day it is directed 
against the interest taken by several modern artists 
in Byzantine and divers forms of primitive art generally, 
it may be fairly argued that Mr. Little and the writer 
in the Atheneum are in a very similar position—a 
position W. M. Rossetti, whom Mr. Little would bring 
in on his side, wrote of as follows : ‘‘In 1850 tthe initials 
P. R. B. were understood; the young mé# were dis- 
covered to be working on a common principle, in 
antagonism more or less decided to established rules 
and current reputations ; and the floodgates of virulence 
were let loose, not because the pictures were bad— 
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they are now well known to be good—but because 
their authors were regarded and detested as pestilent 
heretics. It is a humiliating retrospect, but not for 
the P.R.B.s.’’ 

Mr. Little further defends his reference to the old 
masters in connexion with various modern Royal 
Academicians. He refers to Titian, Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, Reynolds, Gainsborough and three more 
modern artists, whom he says “‘ are merely differen- 
tiated by their temperamental] differences.’’ Leaving 
this rather extraordinary ‘‘ merely ’’ on one side, but 
considering Mr. Little’s appeal to the old masters as 
justifying the ‘‘ executive variations in modes of 
expression, in brush work, in lighting and so forth,”’ 
of which he approves in some moderns, permit me once 
more to quote from W. M. Rossetti’s biting and force- 
ful remarks on the aims of the pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood: ‘‘ They hated the cant about Raphael and the 
Great Masters, for utter cant it was in the mouths 
of such underlings of the brush as they saw all around 
them; and they determined to make a new start on 
a firm basis.’’ And a little later, talking of Italian 
primitives, he says: ‘* Of conventionalism—an 
adherence to certain types, traditions and preconcep- 
tions—there is assuredly a vast deal in these early 
masters; but of conventionality, as a lifeless applica- 
tion of school-precepts, accepted on authority, 
muddled in the very act of acceptance, and paraded 
with conceit or pedantic self-applause, there is, in 
the men who carried the art forward from point to 
point, no defined trace.’’ One would agree with Mr. 
Little that there is ‘‘ continuity in all art,’’ but the great 
masters who form the latest links in Mr. Little’s 
‘* glorious chain ”’ are not mine, just as in 1850 the 
Athenaum’s were not my grandfather’s. 


I am, etc., 
Bolton, Lancs GEOFFREY W. ROSSETTI 
PROHIBITION 


SIR,—It is rather difficult to understand Mr. 
S. A. P. Cooper’s arguments in a previous issue. 
He does not give figures. He only quotes the opinions 
of ardent teetotal advocates. He says there is some 
drinking among the poor in the U.S.A. Why only 
the poor? It is evident from official figures that there 
is increased drinking among all classes. The rich 
obtain genuine, wholesome liquor by paying high 
prices for it, but the poor drink unmatured poisonous 
spirit, which they can obtain cheaply, and suffer 
accordingly. 

The following police figures were given before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and they give a fair idea of the results of prohibition 
in the U.S.A. 

Arrests for drunkenness in 385 towns in America 
from 1920 to 1927: 


Population Arrests 
1920 28,194,938 201,229 
1921 28,747,784 266,566 
1922 29,299,810 358,599 
1923 29,852,238 421,631 
1924 30,404,664 426,309 
1925 30,959,090 436,743 
1926 31,509,516 452,186 
1927 32,061,942 455,806 


So it will be seen that with an increased popula- 
tion of only 14 per cent., the arrests for drunkenness 
have actually increased by about 225 per cent. 

The 1928-29 figures are not yet available, but there 
are sufficient to show a further increase of insobriety. 

Why, even according to the Anti-Saloon League 
figures, the arrests for drunkenness in 198 towns 
increased from 178,000 in 1920 to 420,000 by 1924. 

It seems a long time to wait for ‘‘ public opinion ”’ 
to be ‘‘ educated on the subject of prohibition.’’ 

I am, etc., 
R. G. Fire 


9 August 1930 


IN GENERAL 


ARRING burial, it, seems ‘to be as hard to ge 
Be of an unwanted book as of a corpse. Mr 

Max Beerbohm, I recall, once wrote a detailed 
confession of his attempt at burning a book in the 
sitting-room hearth, and made clear once and for ajj 
how much more easily the deed is said than done, | 
have often suspected that, in the popular mind, there’s 
a divinity doth hedge a book, irrespective of its contents 
or cleanliness : as witness those stacks of inconceivably 
useless volumes which you see in the doorways of back. 
street shops, preserved and priced where pots and pans 
of a corresponding degree of decrepitude would be 
flung into the limbo (whatever it is) of such objects, 
And these suspicions were confirmed a few days ago 
by my experience in trying to get rid of two mutilated 
copies of the standard Oxford edition of Wordsworth, 
The attempt has failed. The mangled remains are 
still on my hands. 

I mutilated them myself—not without a sense of 
guilt, which shows that even a man of letters is subject 
to traces of popular superstition. In the course of 
preparing a book for the press some time ago, I saved 
myself the trouble of making certain lengthy copies 
from the poems by cutting out and pasting in the 
required passages; and the process left me with these 
two useless simulacra of Wordsworth to get rid of. 
After several weeks of hesitation (I was honest enough 
not to try to sell them), I firmly placed them in my 
wastepaper basket. But next day, after its contents had 
been emptied by the maid, I found the two Wordsworths 
laid respectfully, and, as it were, reproachfully, on my 
desk. I said nothing. But my mind was made up, and 
hoping to circumvent this first wall of veneration for 
the printed and bound word, I took my Wordsworths 
with my own hands—and under cover of darkness— 
to the household refuse-bin and closed the lid over them. 
That, I thought, would be the end of them. But no. 
Two days later, on the customary Wednesday, arrived 
the municipal rubbish-cart; I heard the bin being 
lifted on to the leather-covered back of its attendant; 
I heard its empty clang when he restored it. But five 
minutes later the two Wordsworths returned, a little 
smeary, to the corner of my desk: I had outraged 
the feelings of the dustman, and this outlet for unwanted 
books now seems definitely closed. 

I pondered this incident yesterday, when there came 
into my hands an advance copy of a novel shortly to 
be published in America by one of the New York pub 
lishing firms which has adopted the new ‘ Cheap 
Books ”’ rule. Hitherto, the standard price of a new 
novel in the United States has been two, or two anda 
half, dollars; but lately, as is now pretty well known 
over here, a certain number of New York publishers 
have detided on drastic price-cutting, in the hopé 
of making the standard price of this class of book 
(which is a determining factor in publishing economics) 
one dollar. This step, they calculate, will result in 
greatly expanded sales, a consequent increase in the 
general habit of book-buying, and, I suppose, in 4 
heightened ‘‘ book-consciousness ’’ generally. 
publisher of the novel I mention prefaced the volume 
with a few remarks on this new policy. He pointed 
out that most novels are only likely to be read once, 
and are therefore not in need of the permanence 
form which is given them by a cloth binding; he was 
therefore issuing these novels in paper covers at one 
dollar, although, if you did happen to want it for keeps, 
you could mail the book to him with one more dollar 
and he would bind it for you and mail it back again. 
He recognized the outstanding difficulty of the modem 
bookbuver—shortage of shelf-space; and I noted with 
interest that he also recognized, in the America® 
public, the reluctance of the common man to throw 
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away a book, although he thought it would be easier 
with a paper-covered book (as with a magazine) than 
with a two dollar cloth one. I also noted with pleasure 
his curiously realist view of human nature: 8 If you 
do not wish to keep this book, lend it to a friend or 
send it to a hospital. . . .”’ (The advice does not help 
me in my Wordsworth problem : I cannot think of two 
friends who would be likely to accept the “* loan” of 
a Wordsworth; and only the mutilations would 
interest the hospital.) 

It will be some time before the possibilities of this 
dollar-book project can be fairly judged by results; 
but the bonds between London and New York 
are nowadays fairly close in the business of publishing, 
and any important alteration in American conditions 
will sooner or later make itself felt over here. There 
is always a vague feeling here, often vocal, that 
“books are too dear’’; but the criticism, for the 
most part is ill-informed ; most of those who offer it 
have very little idea of the general distribution of 
costs over the various classes of books that come from 
a publisher’s office. In the American experiment, of 
course, the paper-cover idea is not what makes the 
low price practicable; the cloth binding, in bulk, 
accounts only for a few pence of saving ; the cut in price 
has to be made up by a vastly increased printing order 
and subsequent sale. The American habit of buying 
books has long been in marked contrast to the British 
habit of borrowing them, and whether that buying 
public can really be increased to the extent hoped for 
by the dollar-book publishers is a question that cannot 
easily be foreanswered. It would be uphill work here. 

If the day should come, however, when new books 
of the seven and sixpenny class can be produced and 
sold in numbers sufficient to bring the price down to 
the half-crown which is, I suppose, the psychological 
equivalent of the American reader’s dollar, this ques- 
tion of ‘‘ scrapping ’’ books will be more urgent. 
Publishers will have to fight this superstitious respect 
for the object known as a ‘‘ book ”’; they will have 
to educate the public to throw books away, just as 
the American automobile interests gradually made 
hundred-per-cent Americans of the Prosperity Era feel 
self-conscious if they drove in a last year’s model. 

But meanwhile, what about my tiresome Words- 
worths? I suppose Westminster Bridge would be the 
appropriate scene for aj river burial—though I am’ 
certain the Port of London Authority would seek me 
out and restore them. Perhaps I shall have to follow 
the example of other murderers, and pay threepence 
to leave them at Waterloo. . . . 


QuIncunx 


NEW NOVELS 


Aviva. A Story of Modern Palestine. By Richard 
Fisher. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


Egyptian Portrait. By C. W. Grundy. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 


In Araby Orion. By Edward Thompson. Benn. 
3s. 6d. 


_ a novel there ought to be a story, characters and 
a setting (some novels contain none of these acces- 
Sories, and then, often enough, a vague something 
known as technique is offered as a substitute). But 
a good setting which, incidentally, is rarer than a good 
narrative or good character-drawing, will do much to 
make up for a novelist’s defects in other directions. 
Here, for example, is ‘ Aviva,’ which is readable almost 


solely because it describes life in modern Palestine. 


In his rather disjointed ‘‘ prologue ’’ (it is really a 


preface) the author says : 


To tell a story of modern Palestine and to break no 
bones is to-day a physical impossibility. To weave a 
romance with the foundations of truth perhaps even more 
cruel than to step out bravely into the realms of fiction. 
To seek to cloak facts, as they really are, an insult to the 
mentality of one’s readers. To seek out the truth by 
personal experience, and then to set down that truth, 
veiled but thinly with a veneer of fiction, is perhaps the 
better way. 


At all events, this is the way that Mr. Fisher has 


chosen, and the result certainly justifies his choice. For 


he manages to convey the impression that his local 
colour is the product of something more than a tourist’s 
rapid and imperfect observations. He gives such 
interesting glimpses of Palestinian affairs that we can- 
not help begrudging the space he devotes to the senti- 
mental interludes with which he has sweetened, or 
rather, oversweetened, the pill of inter-racial strife. 
In particular, far too much time is wasted over the 
cross-purposes of people who think that they hate 
when, in reality, they love, and who are equally tire- 
some whether they live in Haifa or Hampstead. 
Happily, however, Mr. Fisher has not made his happy 
ending too happy, and other sounds beside the peal 
of wedding-bells are heard on the last page. 

‘ Egyptian Portrait’ is another example of a book 
which deserves to be read largely because of its setting. 
The descriptions of life in the back-streets and taverns 
of Cairo are highly picturesque, and altogether the 
author reveals an unusual literary skill in tracing the 
career of a young Egyptian from the gutter upwards. 
The Oxford chapters are instructive as showing how 
east and west, while seeming to meet, are not in 
genuine contact, and the episode of Ahmed’s attempt 
to murder Hilary reveals this with dramatic effective- 
ness. Equally excellent, although in an entirely different 
vein, is the account of Ahmed’s interview with Mr. 
Whitegood, who publishes poems at the author’s 
expense. When asked how much it would cost to 
produce such a volume, he replied : 


““ Well . . . . it all depends how you want it put up. 
There’s some, now, as’ll have nothing but vellum and 
gilt, no matter what it costs ’em. But they’re mostly 
the sons of brewers. . . . Now, if you'll take my advice, 
Mr. Farouki, I should have stiff backs done in a nice 
tasteful green or blue. Something really poetic-like and 
pretty. I fancy blue myself for you, or say a nice 
lavender. Gives the effect, you know, before you open 
the book. And old-fashioned s’s. . . . 1 suppose you 
haven’t a few more to swell the volume, as you might 
say?” 


It would be unreasonable to expect Mr. Grundy to 
handle every character and situation with as sure a 
touch as this. Sometimes his sense of reality fails him, 
and he then ekes out the deficiency with a hasty 
borrowing from the stock resources of romantic con- 
vention. Thus, Morelle, whom Ahmed marries, 
although sharply defined when he first encounters her, 
slips out of focus later on, and becomes hardly more 
than a lay-figure to demonstrate how unwise mixed 
marriages can be. But Mr. Grundy has a considerable 
gift of narrative, and the momentum of his story carries 
him safely through several passages where a slower 
pace would have been fatal. He has at his command, 
too, a simple, direct style which, however, he some- 
times adulterates with a slight admixture of stilted 
diction, especially when he passes from actual narra- 


tive to reflection or dialogue. These lapSes are not 
frequent, but they are surprising in an author who 
shows that he can use words with discrimination, if 


not with positive distinction. 
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‘ In Araby Orion ’ is a singularly harmonious story, 
in which the merits of subject-matter, setting and style 
are about evenly balanced. ‘‘ The novel,’’ says Mr. 
Thompson in a short preface, ‘‘ having taken over 
poetry’s functions, must perform that of elegiac,’’ and, 
apart from a few humorous asides, the prevailing tone 
of this episode from the British campaign in Palestine 
is certainly that of elegy. The cadence of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s fastidious prose is well matched to the poignant 
message which it carries. There are few situations 
more tragic than the one which forms the climax of 
the story : friend compelled to abandon friend amid the 
rigours of retreat and the deserted man, paralysed by 
his wound, impotently awaiting death among the hills 
in a strange country. Mr. Thompson has performed 
the difficult task of doing full justice to the emotional 
implications of this theme, without becoming mawkish, 
melodramatic or otherwise objectionable. We are left 
wondering pensively at the contrast between the exploit 
and its results; in other words, between the contents 
of Mr. Thompson’s ‘ In Araby Orion’ and those of 
Mr. Fisher’s ‘ Aviva.’ 


REVIEWS 
THE TRELAWNEY LEGEND 


The Friend of Shelley. A Memoir of Edward John 


Trelawney. By H. J. ‘Massingham. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 21s. 


HERE is little strangeness in the fact that hitherto 

no biography has been written of E. J. Trelawney, 
that wild, primitive Englishman, the consort of 
pirates and pagans, whose chief claim to fame derives 
from his association with Shelley in Italy and with 
Byron in Italy and Greece, for so few things are 
certainly known of his life. It was, of course, through 
contact with the Pisan circle that Trelawney was 
prompted to write ‘ Adventures of a Younger Son,’ 
which, though not the masterpiece Mr. Massingham 
claims it to be, is a classic, and the ‘ Recollections of 
the Last Days of Shelley and Byron.’ But to his own 
career Trelawney is a most unsatisfactory guide; nor are 
the episodes concerning him which are known to us 
from other sources at all favourable to the representa- 
tion at this date of what Mr. Massingham calls ‘“‘ a 
mighty man,’’ or ‘‘ the true Boswell to Shelley.” 

By most literary historians, indeed, Trelawney has 
been thought a liar, a brute, and a cad. Byron’s 
estimate that he simply could not tell the truth has 
been generally accepted, and this untaught Cornish- 
man’s treatment of his women and children has 
received the severest handling, even at the hands of 
critics far from Puritanical. The Victorians (Trelawney 
did not die till 1881) regarded him almost as a monster, 
a horrific survival from an impious age. But in this 
book there is an attempt to swing back the pendulum 
of criticism, and, dismissing all Victorian values as 
false values, to look upon him as a maligned soul, whose 
misfortune it was to have to preserve, through an 
impossibly stereotyped generation, Shelleyan stan- 
dards of free thought and free conduct. 

The truth is, however gallantly Mr. Massingham 
argue to the contrary, that Trelawney had a soul so 
insensitive as to make decent conduct with women 
impossible for any length of time. That ‘‘ spiritual 
unity ’’ of husband and wife of which Mr. Massingham 
rather preciously prattles could not exist for him. In 
the case of Mary Shelley, admittedly, there is much 
in what Mr. Massingham says on behalf of Trelawney, 
though his denigration of Mary Shelley exemplifies 
more the stupidity than the constancy of Trelawney. 
But the way in which he brought about the departure 
of Lady Goring from his home on the Usk alone would 
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prove that something else than a passion for Sh 

and his memory was the dominating factor in his life, 
He was indeed a sheikh in that he held, though not 
simultaneously, the four wives permitted by the Koran, 

One feels in reading this biography that Mr, 
Massingham, whose sympathy with Trelawney’s 
rebellious habits and attitude of mind (a sympath 
based on the erroneous belief that they were founded 
in Shelley’s conceptions) is notable and appropriate, 
unconsciously rather than deliberately minimizes 
Trelawney’s mistakes in life. He does not acquit 
this noble savage, indeed, of utterly misinterpreting 
Byron’s action in going to fight for Greek indepen. 
dence, and he fully recognizes that Trelawney, in 
siding with Odysseus against Mavrogordato, was 
guilty of misjudgment; but in most of the disputable 
actions of Trelawney he returns a verdict, either 
wholeheartedly or equivocally, in favour of this fil. 
bustering pirate. Even in the notorious instance of 
Trelawney’s examination of Byron’s corpse and the 
subsequent lie about his clubbed foot, Mr. Massing. 
ham psycho-analyses away almost all blame. 

Yet, apart from certain repetitions and irrelevances, 
the author has done his work well. He has studied 
all the available sources, and some hitherto inaccessible, 
with contagious enthusiasm, and he has written 
and planned his biography with spirit and originality. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, whether he will 
carry his readers with him in his analysis of the 
character of Trelawney and in his estimation of the 
place of the friend of Shelley in our literary history. 
Trelawney was a “‘ great ’’ man in the physical sense 
only. It is all very well to explain his untrust- 
worthiness by differentiating between his veracity 
and his inaccuracy. That device is overworked. 
Who, for instance, now would claim that Sir Richard 
Burton or Palgrave—to mention but two travellers, 
like Trelawney, in the East—have not declined in 
reputation owing to their allowing imagination ‘to 
colour facts? And Trelawney was more of a De 
Rougemont than a Burton. No, Mr. Massingham 
has brought us no nearer the truth; rather has he 
pushed up a cloud of sentimentalism around the 
singularly unsentimental, if romantic, head of Tre 
lawney. He has essayed, honestly—with unnecessary 
violence, indeed—to envelop Trelawney in the aura of 
Shelley’s greatness; and he has failed. But his is a 
most interesting failure, for he has drawn with strik- 
ing lines the picture of a man who himself was a 
failure, who developed mentally and psychologically 
not one iota after the death of Shelley in 1822, and 
who for sixty years afterwards lived, and knew that 
he was living, in vanity and in vain. 

KENNETH WILLIAMS 


CANTERBURY AND ROME 


The Good Estate of the Catholic Church. By 
Viscount Halifax. Longmans. ts. 6d. 


Some Notes on the Petrine Claims. By F. von 
Hiigel. Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 


HE Grand Old Man of Anglo-Catholicism, Lord 

Halifax, who was elected President of the English 
Church Union in 1867, chiefly at the earnest wish 
of Dr. Pusey himself, has been intimate with nearly all 
the prominent, leaders of the Catholic movement, 
has grown old in a continual warfare on be 
of its ideals. His courage and hope remain intact: 
‘* Looking back on these years I see no reason fot 
discouragement ; on the contrary, good reason for con- 
fidence as to the future.’ Indeed, in the Church of 
England things have moved both fast and far. It is true 
that the Church does not exercise the influence that 
it did, but its influence might still have been no greater 
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had it remained darkly Protestant. Do not the Non- 
conformist churches, quite innocent of Romish 
tendencies, lament that they are losing ground? 
There can be no doubt that the dream of Lord 
Halifax’s life has been the reconciliation of Canterbury 
with Rome; it was the dream which engaged the 
soul of Dr. Pusey, but from which Newman awoke. 
But the Church of Dr. Pusey’s fancy was itself a dream, 
and we fear that the same must be said of the Church 
of Lord Halifax. The Church of England, he observes, 
ever since the sixteenth century, has been overrun by 
Protestant unbelief, and her true teaching obscured : 


It was not until the Oxford Movement and the 
Tractarian Revival that any serious attempt was made 
to vindicate the true character of the Church of 
England. 


But this is just the question at issue. What was, 
and is, that Church’s ‘‘ true character ’’? Was not the 
Elizabethan settlement essentially comprehensive, and, 
judging by the standards of the time, latitudinarian? 
And was the whole period from the death of Laud to 
the advent of Dr. Pusey really a sort of ‘* dark night 
of the Church ’—a time of spiritual eclipse? 

This dream of reunion with Rome is merely an. 
indication that the Church of England is losing its 
vitality. It has lost faith in itself and that for which 
it stands. It may be that our Church has served its 
purpose, and must go into liquidation. Lord Halifax 
and his friends do not believe in the things in which 
Erasmus believed, they do not, regard faith and freedom 
of thought as compatible. Perhaps they are not. But 
if not, which must we choose? 

Most Anglicans have found the Papal supremacy 
dificult to swallow. Even though they may agree in 
other points with what the Roman Church teaches, 
this part of its doctrine seems indigestible. Not so 
with Lord Halifax. He advocates (p. 50) ‘‘ the full 
acknowledgment of the claims of the Pope as the 
successor of St. Peter, and as posséssing a Primacy, 
and a care of all the churches jure divino.”’ 

In view of this readiness on the part of a venerated 
Anglican leader to accept the Papal supremacy (which 
is really, from the point of view of Lord Halifax, 
the consistent thing to do) the publication of some notes 
by the late Baron von Higel, written in 1893, comes 
very opportunely. Both as a scholar and a thinker the 
great Catholic savant far surpasses Lord Halifax, who, 
though a devout and sincere man, has the mentality 
of a propagandist. 

The notes in question are an answer to a criticism 
of the Papal claims offered by a High Anglican, and 
make interesting reading, while, as against the Anglican 
position, they are entirely convincing. Who can deny 
the logicality of the following? 


For surely it is clear on reflection that the holders of 
a purely spiritual Church with but a spiritual Head, and 
again, Roman Catholics with their visible Church and 
a visible head, are both—whichever is right or wrong— 
consistent : but an a priori objection to a visible head on 
the part of one who accepts a visible body is not. 


The trouble with many Anglicans is that they have 
a dislike of logic; though, of course, this may be a 
strength as well as a weakness. But the times seeny 
to be driving us more and more into the position of 
having to submit to logic. Those who accept super- 
natural spiritual authority will all tend by degrees to 
enter the Roman Church, while those who do not will 
stay outside. If it is to survive, the Church of England 
will have to stand for freedom of thought, Otherwise, 
as having no cause for an independent existence, it will 
be reabsorbed by Rome, and the dream of Lord Halifax 
and Dr. Pusey will have come true. 

J. C. Harpwickx 


IDENTIFYING BIRDS 


British Birds. By F. B. Kirkman and F. C. R. 
Jourdain. Jack. 21s. 


E there any method of describing a bird’s song? 
The authors of this book suggest the challenge. 
Birds do not possess lips, yet how many transliterators 
have shown a special preference for labials in trying 
to express their notes? Indeed, that strange elaborate 
box of strings in the throat from which the bird’s music 
comes does not produce even proper gutturals: 
cuckoos have no k’s in their repertory. Nor do birds’ 
vowels help much, for their noises—some sweet, some, 
it must be confessed, ugly—have little relation to any 
human music, unless it be Greek. It is curious that 
the least sweetly voiced, the talkers rather than the 
singers, have the more elaborate instrument. 
The starling can come nearer to our intervals than the 
lark or the nightingale. 

So it comes about that no one quite succeeds in 
describing a bird’s song. Just as the brothers Wright 
learnt much about the secrets of birds’ flight after they 
could fly, but acquired nothing by their long previous 
observations, so we find that ‘‘ Little bit of bread and 
no cheese ”’ or ‘‘ Pretty Dick, pretty Dick ’’ or even 
‘* chiff chaff” only achieve a reasonable similitude 
after the song is known. Nevertheless, in'spite of 
this there is little justification for throwing up the 
sponge. Mr. Kirkman and Mr. Jourdain, great 
naturalists both, occasionally seem to despair, though 
in most cases the descriptions are conspicuously good ; 
but they sometimes fail just in reference to those 
commoner songs which are most easily judged by their 
duration and quality. Beginners find in many instances 
most help from information on the average length of 
the song, and like to know whether it is, so to say, a 
set piece like the chaffinch’s or a continuous formless 
warble. You can suggest the quality of the note. 
Beginners mistake a great tit for a chiff chaff; but 
the tit’s note resembles a squeaking slate pencil, the 
chiff chaff’s (generally triple, not double) has a grass- 
hopper’s suggestiveness. Yet if there are occasional 
lapses from courageous effort to express song, the 
book is an incomparable guide to the art of recognition ; 
and we owe the authors thanks for emphasizing the 
absence of consonants. 

In any case though they were each an Orpheus they 
could not by the agency of mere words rival their chief 
collaborator Mr. Sealey, speaking through shape and 
colour. Incidentally, on what principle is the total 
omission of his name from the title page justified? 
First and foremost the volume is a picture book by an 
artist of genius. I suppose the very worst description 
ever given of genius is ‘‘ an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains ”’ (some of our most minor poets will spend 
years on correcting and revising an uninspired lyric), 
but Mr. Sealey has this gift in addition to mere native 
qualities. He has himself with his own eyes watched 
every species of British bird in its native haunt; and 
his hand is by this time subdued to what it works in. 
He cannot draw or paint a bird without exactitude; 
and keeps in the armoury of his artistic memory a 
great multitude of most natural attitudes and gestures. 
I have known this for a long time, but never so con- 
vincingly felt it as in turning over these leaves with 
a full-dress picture on every page. They are yet more 
eloquent of the completeness of his art than they were 
in the original twelve parts when separated by seas of 
sometimes very diffusive comment. The pity is that 
some few of the more interesting birds are omitted 
(though even of these coloured illustrations.ef the eggs 
appear), Especially the bittern will be missed. It 
has become almost a common bird. I know one man 
who has found over sixty nests. And how the authors 
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ought to have enjoyed describing his famous boom, 
round which a considerable controversy has raged. 
The pictures give the handsome volume its charm. 
But the strictly condensed accounts of range, habitat, 
nest and eggs, food and usual notes make it adequately 
fulfil its object to provide the best available information 
for identifying most British species. If you have seen a 
bird, identification is certain. If you have heard it, 
you will at least be given the chance of a plausible 
conjecture. 
W. Beacn THOMAS 


A LOST WORLD 

Look H lneerd, Angel. A Story of the Buried 
Life. By Thomas Wolfe. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 


LEISURELY book, too leisurely, perhaps, yet 
full of real life, movement, psychological insight, 
and an atmosphere that is strangely unusual in 
American fiction. Mr. Hugh Walpole claims that it 
‘“ has genius ” and ‘‘ restores poetry to the American 
scene.’’ Certainly it amazes, by its enormous length 
—220,000 words the wrapper tells us—by its vitality 
and by its pathos. The passion and intensity with 
which it is written point to its being autobiographical 
in the sense admitted by the author in a foreword. He 
says that all serious fiction is autobiographical: ‘‘ we 
are the sum of all the moments of our lives—all that 
is ours is in them: we cannot escape or conceal it. 
If the writer has used the clay of life to make his book, 
he has only used what all men must, what none can 
keep from using.’’ So the intensity and passion with 
which the story is told, its obvious fidelity to experi- 
ence, the disillusionment, the crudity and, above all, 
the blind, passionate, frustrated search there depicted, 
have a very real importance. Crudity, materialism, 
ignorance are common enough in American books, but 
less common is this passionate revolt, this desperate 
groping, the frantic, pathetic striving after some- 
thing unknown, but something better, that are here 
revealed. 

The absence of any guiding principles, any explana- 
tion of human life, of religion in any true sense 
(blasphemous language abounds, but it is a blasphemy 
of ignorance, not knowledge) is simply appalling. Yet 
there is beauty in the whole and we live in the Grant 
family, share their lives, their home, their town with 
an intimacy and a reality that is rare. We are gripped 
and held by all that family life, by its incompatibilities 
and violences, the bond that holds them together 
their intense vitality and unreason, and that obscure 
rasping sense of futility that goads them. In Eugene, 
the youngest son, are focused the conflicting elements. 
He is revealed as the product of that strange home, 
alive to, sharing in, all the conflicts, loves, antipathies, 
most sensitive of them all to beauty, poetry, culture 
as he sees it : 


The boy was doing a multiple penance—he had com- 
mitted his first great wrong in being at once so remote 
from them and so near to them. His present trouble 
was aggravated by the cross complication of Eliza’s thrusts 
at his father, and the latent but constantly awakening 
antagonism of mother and daughter. In addition, he 
bore directly Eliza’s nagging and carping attack. All 
this he was prepared for—it was the weather of his 
mother’s nature (she was as fond of him as of any of 
them, he thought), and the hostility of Helen and Luke 
was something implacable, unconscious, fundamental, 
that grew out of the structure of their lives. He was 
of them, he was recognizably marked, but he was not 
with them, nor like them. 


But though he is the pivot of the story, yet he 
is far from absorbing it. Each and all are 
intensely alive, interdependent, yet aloof. There 


are passages of great beauty and drama, sug 
as the death of his brother Ben, terrible in its simpi. 
city and realism. And over all and through all then 
is the ever-present sense of loss and frustration ; 


He understood that men were for ever strangers 4, 
one another, that no one ever comes really to know apy. 
one, that, imprisoned in the dark womb of our mothe 
we come to life without having seen her face, that y 
are given to her arms a stranger and that, caught jg 
that insoluble prison of being, we escape it never, my 
matter what arms may clasp us, what mouth may kis 
us, what heart may warm us. 


The key to all this suffering is revealed in the 
that describes Eugene’s relations with the mistres 
who taught him and understood him best :_ 


He made no confessions. He was still prison-pent 
But he turned always to Margaret Leonard as towards the 
light: she saw the unholy fires that cast their sword. 
dance on his face, she saw the hunger and the pain, she 
fed him—majestic crime !—on poetry. Whatever of fea 
or shame locked them in careful silence, whatever decorous 
pretence of custom guarded their tongues, they found 
release in the eloquent symbols of verse. And by that 
sign, Margaret was lost to the good angels. Fo 
what care the ambassadors of Satan for all the small 
fidelities of the letter and the word, if from the singing 
choir of earthly methodism we can steal a single heart~ 
lift up, flame-tipped, one great lost soul to the high sin. 
fulness of poetry? 


Such is the background of these tragic lives, doubly 
tragic because they exist to-day. For them the achieve. 
ments of the West in culture and religion might not 
have been. Theirs is a world without roots, a lost 
world. 


Francis BurpETt 


IN THE CITY: 


example, that fine, smooth 
Linings make his suits more 


fitting. The use of a 
“COURTINE” LINING, 
woven and guaranteed by 
COURTAULDS, provides 
the proper strength andsleek- 
ness for smart business dress. 
Non-fading and very supple, 
a “COURTINE” LINING 
stands every strain and 
ensures a snug, yet easy 
fit. That is why the 
well-dressed man always 


[COURTAULDS 


hed 


GUARANTEED FULLY 
If any difficulty in obtaining ““COURTINE ” LININGS, write to 
Manufacturers: COURTAULDS, LTD., 16 St. Martin’s-le-Gramd, 

LONDON, E.C.1 
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A NEST OF DEVILS 


The Mountain Beast and Other Poems. By Stella 
Gibbons. Longmans 3s. 6d. 

First Poems. By Philip Henderson. Dent. 3s. 6d. 

Light in Six Moods. By George Rostrevor 
Hamilton. Heinemann. 3s. 6d 


ISS GIBBONS’S mind has given birth to a litter of 
convincing demons, an unusual distinction for a 
first or for any volume of poetry. * The Transformed 
Demon,’ ‘ The Powers of the Air,’ ‘ The Dancing 
Demon,’ ‘ The Fiend in the Yew Tree ’—these are a few 
of her titles. Blue glaciers, frost, flame, hell, leopards 
and snakes are a few of her constant images. It will not 
be misunderstood as an exaggeration to say that poem 
after poem reminds one of Kubla Khan and Coleridge— 
a Coleridge less intense but with something of the same 
strong unusual imagination and power of making the 
supernatural real and vivid. . : 
To quote from her without quoting a full poem is 
unusually difficult and would be unfair, for most of them 
are closely bound with dramatic interest. Yet two first 
verses may be given to show how strongly she begins in 
a way which forces a reader’s attention, This is from 
‘ Artemis Married ’ : 
Fast flew my delicate hounds and I, 
Like flames in the wood’s green flame ; 
Sharp cries, streaming hair, and lifted chin, 
Followed by falling echoes thin, 
We climbed the scattering mountain path 
Through quietening air to the lair of the lynx : 
And I killed, in a slavering, leaping ring, 
And ate, and slept where I slew. 


And this from the remarkable poem ‘ Death of a 
Heart ’: 

A heart hath died to-day. 

Straightway it went to Hell. 

(So come, make moan with saxophone, and hollow bell.) 

Down the shallow, curled 

Rock steps of the world 

Weeping, the poor weight went on its woe intent; 

Nor did it dare 

To lift its eyes and look above it, where 

Enormous idle demons slowly leaned 

Their elbows on the ramparts of the world 

To watch that slow and stumbling descent. 


Miss Gibbons’s demonology has no use for nursery 
elves or what may be called ‘“‘ faery.’ It is a hard, 
concrete demonology. Her poems are genuine. 
Among the unending puff pastry which passes for 
poetry and is marked by neither substance nor 
originality, they are satisfying and surprising. 

If Miss Gibbons shows what lively variety can be 
given by new rhythms to old forms, Mr. Henderson 
discards traditional models—unless by this time 
Imagism can be called traditional—for free verse 
cadences. He manages his free verse well, but free 
verse is the most difficult of all verse. It needs 
Supreme management to acquire more than a wafer 
thinness. Reading through these ‘ First Poems ’ left 
the same flabby effect on my mind as an overdose of 
Amy Lowell. It is so fatally easy to take an overdose 
because such poems seem to lack pressure, to have 
come out with no more force or compulsion than steam 
from a kettle spout. Yet such a poem as ‘ Wind,’ 
which begins : 

Like some enormous lover and invisible, 

The wind adores the trees, 

Visiting every amorous leaf, naked to his presence. 
At his approach they laugh subduedly, 

And melt together in delighted panic. 

Suddenly he is upon them, 

Proud in the rich plenitude of his lovers. 


makes me hope that Mr. Henderson has a future as 
Soon as he eschews Mr. Aldington and his tribe and 
shakes himself free of the afterbirth of that ‘ slender 


DREAMSHIP 
OF CRUISES 
See the World’s Wonders pa 
on this fine Cruise! 4} to EMPRESS OF 
5$ months of luxurious AUSTRALIA” 
travel, packed with interest from beginning 
to end. Visiting China, ancient and won- 22,000 berm 
derful, with its walled cities and dynastic OIL-BU' 


tombs; Japan in Blossomtime, fragrant and 
beautiful ; Siam, with its glistening temples 


Algiers, Athens, 
and golden spires; Sumatra, Java, Straits Jerusalem, Cairo, 


Settlements, exotic, colourful, interesting; Bombay, —— 
India in the cool season; the Holy Land Padang, Batavia, 
at Christmas; Algeria, Egypt, Hawaii &., &c. Singapore, Manila, 


One management throughout — Canadian Kong, Keelung, 
Pacific ship and shore. Inclusive fare: Shanghai, Peking, 
From Southampton 14th November, 1930 Beppu, Yokohama, 
from £448. From Monaco 16th December, yo San Fran: 

cisco, Panama, 
1930 from £397. Reserve now. Write or ’ New York, 
call for Special Booklet, Havana, 
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B. A. Powell, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


62265, CHARING. CROSS (Trafalgar Square) 
LONDON, S.W.1. Offices throughout the World. 


Always carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ cheques — safe and convenient 


ENSURE A HAPPY HOLIDAY 
by a thought for the unfor- 
tunate. lease remember 


THE WAIFS AND 
STRAYS SOCIETY 


which has rescued over 34,000 little ones, 
including many cripples, and babies, and send 
a in 
ITS YEAR OF JUBILEE 
to Rev. Dr. Westcott, Secretary, Old Town 
Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 (Bankers : 
Barclays Ltd.), to help in its work of 
transferring the children 


FROM SHADOW INTO SUNSHINE 


BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


[ SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 


Society are daily called upon for help not. only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 
Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: His Grace or Montross. 
Bankers: Wuiiams Deacon’s Bank, Lto. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esg. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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and lovely little Movement’’ as Imagism has been 
rather cruelly labelled by Mr. Ford Madox Ford. 

Mr. Hamilton is almost militantly traditional and 
barren in the Royal Academy manner. He is said to 
possess a philosophy, and though I confess myself 
largely ignorant of his earlier volumes, I cannot find 
any such thing in the correct and vaguely cosmic verse 
of ‘ Light in Six Moods.’ Nor can I think that many 
readers will agree with the puff preliminary in which 
they are ungrammatically assured that ‘* his treatment 
of the Psalmist, the Mystic, the Prophet, and the 
Ancient of Days are important contributions to our 
deepest understanding.’’ GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


A MURDER MYSTERY 


The Calas Case. By Marc Chassaigne. Translated 
by Raglan Somerset. Foreword by Hilaire 
Belloc. Hutchinson. 18s. 


HE Calas case is as baffling as any in the annals 

of criminology. On the evening of October 12, 
1761, Marc Antoine Calas, son of Jean Calas, a linen- 
draper of Toulouse, was found strang!ed in his father’s 
shop. It was past closing time. There was no entry 
from the street. If Marc Antoine had been murdered 
the murderer must have been someone in the house. 
That someone, it was assumed, on circumstantial 
evidence, was Marc Antoine’s father. Jean Calas was 
tried, convicted, put to the question ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, broken on the wheel, and died protesting his 
innocence. But was it murder—or suicide? Was 
Jean Calas murderer or martyr? Voltaire afterwards 
proclaimed him martyr, and worked on King and State 
until he had got the conviction quashed, and the 
memory of Jean Calas ‘‘ acquitted of the accusation 
against him.’’ But the Court that quashed the con- 
viction did not say that Marc Antoine had committed 
suicide, and neither Mr. Belloc nor M. Chassaigne 
commits himself to saying definitely that Jean Calas 
was not the murderer. It is for the reader to judge for 
himself, on the evidence: and very baffling that 
evidence is, as set out by M. Chassaigne. That of 
some of the hundred and three witnesses in the case 
ought not, perhaps, to have been admitted. It only 
made confusion worse confounded. 

On the surface, and so far as M. Chassaigne’s 
research and interesting reconstruction of the evidence 
can take us, the weakness of the case against Jean 
Calas seems to be in the motive. Marc Antoine had 
angered his father, a weak man, by his Roman 
Catholic tendencies. He was a bit of a wastrel. He 
was extravagant. But none of these seems adequate 
reason why, even in an intolerant age, when parental 
authority was not so lightly flouted as it is to-day, 
the most irascible father should strangle his son with 
a piece of rope. For the defence it was sought to 
prove that Marc Antoine had hanged himself from a 
rolling pin supported by the wings of a door. The 
public executioner was even brought into the case to 
say, as an expert, whether Marc Antoine could have 
hanged himself in the way suggested by the defence. 
But here again the motives seem inadequate—unless 
one accepts the theory (which Voltaire accepted so 
wholeheartedly that he put it forward as fact), that 
Marc Antoine had been gambling with his father’s 
money, and dared not face discovery. But this theory, 
like so many others in the case, does not fit very well 
with the facts so far as they are known—for instance, 
with Marc Antoine’s known losses at billiards, which 
were trifling. 

No one, indeed, can say now whether Jean Calas 
was an innocent man wrongly convicted, a martyr to 
circumstantial evidence, or a murderer who deserved 
even the torture of a medieval death sentence. The 
case must remain, for us, ‘‘ not proven.’’ And it has all 
the fascination of a mystery that can never be solved. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Tramping Through Africa. By W. J. W, 
Roome. Black. 15s. 


AN attracting and interesting account of a mission. 
ary’s travels through the Congo, Uganda, Tanganyj 
and Northern Rhodesia as an agent of the Bible Society, 
The author travelled on foot or with a bicycle, and yp. 
armed, and he has a keen eye for the varieties of natiye 
character and the effect of European administration ang 
evangelization on local society. On the other hand, the 
naturalist will be disappointed that he shows littl 
interest in sub-human life. 


The Child’s Conception of Causality. 
Piaget. Kegan Paul. 12s 6d. 


IN this book Professor Piaget of the University of 
Geneva develops further his valuable work on child 
psychology, already represented by three books in the 
same series. In a previous volume he has discussed the 
child’s conception of the world; here he endeavours to 
arrive at some idea of the child’s notion of the reasons 
behind movement, and hence to consider its primitive 
system of physics, developing with the development of 
mentality. His results are likely to prove useful in 
the study of the psychological history of the human 
race, and in the understanding of primitive peoples, 
as well as that of the child. His method is admirable; 
it is no arbitrary book of ideas and theories, quoting 
the practical work of others here and there at his 
convenience, but conclusions and a system built up with 
strict logic from the experimental results of himself and 
his students, The way he collects his data is interesting: 
he shows a child some action such as the deflation and 
inflation by squeezing of a rubber ball with a small hole 
in it, and puts him through a cross-examination to find 
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os how he explains it. The conversations are recorded 
verbatim; and a comparison, according to age, of the 
explanations given, from a mixture of biological, 
psychological, mechanical, and magical at the age of 
three and four to ‘‘ true causality ’’ at about eight, 
points to a remarkably regular development of the 
reasoning sense. 


The Knowledge of ‘Reality. By Wincenty Luto- 
slawski. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


THE author attempts a synthesis of the various 
answers of metaphysicians to the question: ‘‘ What 
really exists? ”’ in the outline of a course of meta- 
physics which he has given on various occasions 
during the past forty years. It is a sequel to two 
previous books, and is to be followed by another 
on the ‘ Theory of Personality." The author’s 
system includes Polish Messianism, Palingenesis, and 
the regeneration of mankind. 


Textbook of Logic. By B. A. Wolf. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 


STRANGELY enough some former writers on 
logic (who, of all men, ought to have known better !) 
did not hesitate to break three golden laws—the 
sine qua non of a good textbook—Relevance, Co- 
herence and System. On the evidence of this book, 
however, Professor Wilf may be _ honourably 
acquitted of any complicity in such crimes. 

Logic has here been treated as a study of the main 
types of inference, and while admitting that no 
subject can be isolated, the writer has carefully 
eschewed philosophical digressions, so as to avoid 
confusion in the mind of the reader. The book, 
moreover, has been carefully and systematically 
arranged, thus facilitating clearness and concision 
of thought. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTES 
FURNITURE OF 1830 


By EGan Mew 


N the decorative arts the ideals of the day before 
yesterday are always the most neglected and 
rejected of men. About one hundred years must 
pass before the good qualities of our great-grand- 
parents can be appreciated, whether the matter 
considered be the polity of their administrators or the 
taste they displayed in the decoration of their homes. 
A century ago the fashions in furniture were destined 
to undergo a drastic change. The taste which held 
sway under the first three monarchs of the House of 
Hanover lasted well into the nineteenth century, and 
it was not until the second decade that the old and 
beautiful designs of the early cabinet makers who 
preceded the Chippendales, and that of the Chippen- 
dales themselves, gave way before the inrush of foreign 
influences which eventually formed what was hence- 
forth to be known as the English Regency style. About 
the year 1812 the gradually evolved Empire style of 
Napoleon had been brought to book, as it were, by the 
publication of the famous work under the name of 
‘Recueil des Décorations Intérieurs’ in France and the 
change in our work was immediately felt. The curious 
ambitions of Napoleon which made him desire that 
the environment of his greatness should suggest. 
earlier victories led to his instructing his artists and 
designers to produce an amalgam of the styles once 
so elaborately carried out in Egypt and the classicism 
of Rome and the heroic qualities of Greece. It may 
be taken for granted that it was no easy matter to 
reduce these far-off grandeurs to the uses of a 
nineteenth-century palace and still more difficult to 
adapt them to ordinary domestic service. But, as we 
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know, the thing was done and carried out with a 
skill and cleverness which at once took the taste of 
English decorators and their patrons. Thus, although 
immensely biased by reason of long wars against the 
French, we accepted the new departure in furniture 
with avidity and, as has always been the case when 
we adopted a foreign style, endowed it with our native 
characteristics and fine workmanship and excellent 
material. We had, of course, already become deeply 
involved in the study of classic designs with which the 
Brothers Adam, with others, had made us familiar, 
and were willing followers of such men as 
Fontaine, Percier and Normand. But in our case the 
classic style of French Empire furniture, while being 
wisely simplified on one hand, was curiously com- 
plicated on the other. For the simplification, our 
national common sense may be said to be responsible ; 
for the exotic exuberance of some of our additions 
to the French Empire style no doubt the Indo-Chinese, 
or mixed Oriental, taste of the First Gentleman in 
Europe himself is mainly answerable or blameworthy 
as it was at one time fashionable to think. 

But time has robbed the Regency and the reign of 
George IV of many of their once greatly exaggerated 
faults; among the things which have become most 
interesting with the passing years, the furniture of that 
period is especially appreciated to-day. The first collec- 
tors of the work done here in the years 1812-1840 were, 
we believe, to be found in America, but, during the last 
twenty years or so many of the compact and delightful 
Regency houses in town and country have been refitted 
with the original decorations and furniture especially 
designed for them, and the effect of comfort and 
stability thus gained has caused a marked demand 
for work of this kind. A hundred years has not 
greatly damaged these well-made pieces, but rather 
mellowed and added a delicate, cosy charm to many 
examples. To rehabilitate a library in this style is 
an extremely pleasing occupation; one may have to 
search far and wide for just the right pieces, but they 
will come to hand in due season. The library, the 
dining-room and, above all, the almost forgotten 
parlour, are best suited to this style of work. But, 
as many collectors are proving to-day, a complete 
house may be admirably fitted with Regency work, 
and there are not many styles of furniture of any 
given period for which so much can be justly claimed. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 487, 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, August 14) 


TREES THAT IN SOUTHERN FRANCE AS NATIVES GROW. 
(THE sECOND, ENGLAND’s SHRUBBBRIES CAN SHOW.) 


Core of a lethal combat fought by two. 
Curtail a coal-tar dye of purple hue, 

Behold a mournful, death-foreboding sprite ! 
His clarion sometimes wakes us in the night. 
From print remove excited, furious talk. 

A British queen’s imprisoned in this hawk. 
Acquaintance makes with vinegar and oil. 
Fruit of skilled labour and a fertile soil, 
Arcadian deity long gone to pot. 

Curtail a noodle who no sense has got. 

From Eastern nail-stain female bird withdraw. 
Behead what doves do when they fill their maw. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 435 


lothe Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus 

R_eticen T 2 Who is she, the poor maniac, whose 
I ncens E wildy fixed eyes : 

Cc yclon E Seem a heart overcharged to express? 
K ip Per Southey : Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 
E tymologica L 3 I Sam, xxi. 10. 

T id E 4 Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

M ania C2 Let me chase thy waving lines. 

A chis H3 Emerson: The Humble-bee. 
T ipc At 

C  redulou S 

umble-be.. 
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Acrostic No, 435. The winner is Miss Carter, 51 Queen’, 
Gate Gardens, S.W.7, who has selected as her prize ‘ The Chast. 
Mistress,’ by Constance Hagberg Wright, published at The Bodley 
Head and reviewed by us on July 26. Four other competitors 
chose this book, twenty named ‘ Abbeys of Old Romane’ 
seventeen * The Autocracy of Mr. Parham,’ twelve ‘ Flying Corps 
Headquarters: 1914-1918,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct. A. E., Ali, A, R. Alvarez, Armadale, Bay. 
berry, Boskerris, Buns, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, C. €, J. 
Maud Crowther, Bertram R, Carter, Dhualt, Ebor, Sir Reginalj 
Egerton, Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Iago, Miss Kelly, Mp 
Lole, Madge, Martha, George W. Miller, M, Milne, Lady 
Mottram. Nony, Rand, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Stucco, Tyro, 
C. J. Warden. 

One Licut Wronc.—A, de V. Blathwayt, Bolo, Boote, Charis 
G. Box, Mrs, J. Butler, J. Chambers, Clam, J. R. Cripps, D, L, 
Ursula D’Ot, Reginald P. Eccles, Reginald J. Hope, Cyrij § 
Ford, A. M. W. Maxwell, Met, J. F. Maxwell, N. O. Sellam, 
Margaret Owen, Mrsp Nisbet Price, Rabbits, Raven, Sisyphus, 
Stalky, St. Ives. 

Two Licuts Wronc. Chip, Farsdon, Glamis, Mrs. Gosse, 
J. V., Lilian, Nemo, F. M, Petty, Polamar, H, M. Vaughan, 
All others more. 

Light 9 baffled 20 solvers; Lights 1 and 11, 6; Light 4, 5; 
Light 8, 4; Light 10, 3; Lights 6 and 12, 2. 

G. W. M. The Irish Free State is not the whole of I 
neither is it of great antiquity. Who ever called Erin “ the 
land of freedom ’’? 

Fossit. Yes, your name was accidentally omitted. You ar 
still only 2 down, Our interim reports are always ‘‘ E. and OE.” 

Mer. We did not receive your solution of No. 433, but we 
accept your assurance that it was correct. Your present score 
is therefore: 1 down, 

Cyrit E, Forp. Desmids are microscopic algz; they do not 
float on ponds but grow in ponds; many “‘ require to be scraped 
off the bottom.”? Duckweed is “‘ a plant that carpets the surface 
of still water.’’ You will not find Apocrypha under “ Secret” 
in Roget’s ‘ Thesaurus’; it is now usually confined to the 
books of the O.T. so called. This is the only meaning given 
in the C.O.D. On the other hand, Arcana is in very common 
use for secrets, mysteries.’’ 

Srarxy. ‘‘ Breakfast tasty’? may scan all right, but tasty 
is an adjective, not a noun, except in advertisers’ lingo. More. 
over, my delicate ear cannot endure the clash of the t’s ; I consider 
“breakfast dainty ’’ a thousand times better than what you 
suggest. 
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BRILLIANT CARTOON by S. Merson of ‘‘ Buddy 
_ Warren,”” ‘Now at Regal Windsor. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE RED RING 


The sign of a British-built 
Super Tyre is the red ring 
where tyre wall meets tread. 
Thus do we,who make them, tell 
the world that here are tyres 
that challenge all others. 
We claim for India Super Tyres 
greater strength from improved 
construction; slower wear due 
to super-quality tread rubber; 
more safety because they grip 
every type of road. 
And we back these claims by 
a definite Insurance against all 
tyre damage beyond the uset’s 
control. That is what the red 
ring means. 
We make nothing but Super Tyres— 
one thing only—the World’s best. 
Test your Tyres every Friday. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


T is particularly interesting in these days to have 
[= views of those capable of judgment regarding 

the trade outlook of the country. In the trade fore- 
cast and ‘“‘ Business Barometer ’’ for the third quarter 
of 1930 of the Federation of British Industries it is 
suggested that the worst phase of the present depres- 
sion is almost at an end. Various methods of 
accelerating a revival in trade are discussed, and the 
suggestion is made that the most hopeful line of 
approach lies in the redirection of our national savings 
at home and abroad. As readers of these notes are 
doubtless aware, a good deal of discussion has been 
going on in the City for some time as to the advis- 
ability, or otherwise, of lending money to the foreigner 
in times like the present. Attention is particularly 
drawn to this point by the Federation of British 
Industries. | Lending money merely for the sake of 
the high interest obtainable does nothing towards help- 
ing trade, but, as the Federation of British Industries 
points out, the advantages of our offering loans on 
specially attractive terms to borrowers, on the under- 
standing that a substantial proportion will be spent 
directly on British goods or in facilitating British 
emigration, seems to be beyond dispute. Such a 
policy is undoubtedly needed at the present time, and 
would go a long way towards giving that fillip to trade 
which it so badly needs. 


SAFE ELECTRICITY DEBENTURES 


There is still a fair amount of investment buying 
going on of some of the recently issued electricity 


supply companies’ debentures, and for the man of 


prudence these debentures undoubtedly form a useful 
medium for the investment of capital, giving a return 
of a little over 5 per cent. on the money. One of the 
most attractive is the 5 per cent, Debenture stock of 
Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, which is obtain- 
able at a small premium on its issue price of 934. The 
stock is very well secured. It is covered four times 
as to capital, while interest and sinking fund are 
covered 3} times. 

Another sound issue in this class is the recently 
issued 5 per cent. Debentures of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Electric Supply Company. These are 
at a fair premium over the issue price of 96: neverthe- 
less, a yield of over 5 per cent. is shown, and as the 
security is beyond question the investor in the stock 
need have no uneasiness regarding the safety of his 
capital. 


BREWERY INVESTMENTS 


That it pays to advertise appears to be fully borne 
out by the latest results of Arthur Guinness, Son and 
Company. Some eighteen months ago this well- 
known Dublin brewery firm started an extensive 
advertising campaign throughout Great Britain, and 
there seems no doubt that it has effectively done its work 
in bringing new customers to the company. In any 
case, profits are well over £300,000 up for the year, 
and, while no change is made in the dividend, which 
remains at 35 per cent., the reserve allocation is 
doubled at £200,000 and an extra £165,000, making 
it £807,435, is carried forward. 

Watney, Combe, Reid is another sound Brewery 
undertaking, in whose results shareholders have little 
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cause for complaint. They are to receive an increased 
distribution for the past year, the rate being 21 pg 
cent. against 20 per cent. This is the third year jg 
succession that Watney Deferred shareholders hay 
received an increased distribution, and the latest retur, 
is the best since 1922, since when three capital bonuses 
have been distributed. Last year’s net trading prof 
showed an increase of £186,000 at £1,629,000, so that 
not only has the extra bonus been fully earned, but the 
directors are again able to add £400,000 to reserye 
while carrying forward the generous balance of 
4#291,161. The total assets of the compay are 
420,408,019, of which £832,957 is in gilt-edged 
securities and £892,539 in cash and Treasury Bills 
For those who are not averse to Brewery investments, 
both Guinness Units and Watney Deferred are worthy 
of attention, 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 


A railway stock that is standing up well against the 
prevailing depression is Metropolitan Ordinary. This 
company comes in a different category to the big 
trunk lines, inasmuch as it caters for a constantly 
growing residential population outside the London 
area. One has only to take a train from Baker Street 
to, say, Aylesbury to be convinced of the potentialities 
of the Metropolitan as a passenger carrier. Every. 
where new houses are springing up and new districts 
are being developed with astonishing rapidity. The 
additional traffic over the ‘‘ Met.’’ which this portends 
will come to stay, and the future of the company, there. 
fore, looks very promising. For the last two years 
the shareholders have received increased dividends, 
and there appear good grounds for anticipating a 
further steady improvement in this respect as time 
goes on, Then, again, there is always the possibility 
or a recrudescence of merger proposals, and, judged by 
the past attitude of the directors on this matter, one 
may rest assured that any such proposals will only 
be considered if they are decidedly in the interests of 
the company. For these reasons Metropolitan stock 
may be regarded as a sound purchase in the railway 
market. 


RECKITT AND SONS 


There are not many industrial companies that can 
boast of a more consistently progressive career than 
Reckitt and Sons, the well-known starch and blue 
manufacturers. It has world-wide ramifications, and, 
with its subsidiaries, the company produces not only 
blue and starch, but those other popular household 
requisites known as ‘‘ Zebra Grate Polish,’’ ‘‘ Brasso,” 
‘* Silvo,”’ etc. Profits have advanced year by yeat 
and are now well over the million mark. Dividends, 
too, have risen in much the same proportion as the 
profits, and for last year an extra bonus of 1} per 
cent. was distributed, bringing the return for the year 
up to 22} per cent. This does not imply that the 
financial side of the business has not been well looked 
after. According to the balance sheet, at the end 
of 1929 there was a reserve fund of £1,700,000, all 
invested outside the business in gilt-edged securities, 
the interest from which is more than sufficient to pay 
the interest and dividends on the Debentures and 
Preference shares. Having regard, therefore, to its 
past record and sound financial position, the Ordinary 
shares of the company are considered to have attrac 
tions as an industrial investment. 
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and obtain 


INVEST 
YOUR 
SAVI NGS 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. 
John Clifford, C.H. 
TRUSTEES: 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D., E. W. Beard, Esq. 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve Funds 
£342,800. Over £1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. Half-yearly Dividends pay- 
able January 1st and July 1st. Easy with- 
drawals. No investor has ever lost one penny 


of his capital. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the 
Seciety’s Bankers. 


C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.S., Manager 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 436, is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Cricket, Those ‘‘ Ashes.” The Australian Tour of 192 by Noble. 
6s, Published 15s. 


Noble. The Game’s the Thing. With Foreword by Lord Harris. 
3s. 6d. 

Francisco De Goya by August Mayer, 22s. Published 42s. 

John Sargent. His Life and Work. With Catalogue of his Works. 
by W. H. Downes, 16s. Published 30s, 

Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s, 6d. 
Published 25s, 


The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. Pub- 
lished 25s. 


Balzac’s Droll Stories, [Illustrated 16s. 

ae WA the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 

Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s, 9d. Published 12s. 6d. 

Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 6d. 

George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub- 
lished £7 7s, 

Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s, 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 2us. 6d. 


Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 


Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 
Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe, 48 5s. 
English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 50s. Published £5 5s. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte WorrtHincton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


WILE 


Does the 


“Call of the Sea’ 
Affect You ? 


IF you see a yacht winning a hard fought 
race; a little cruising yawl putting out to 
sea at sunset bound ‘‘ down Channel ”’; 
a steamer leaving port for the other side 
of the world ;—does that make the blood 
tingle in your veins and cause you to 
yearn to be aboard her? 

Then you will find the finest reading 
matter for you amongst the true sea 

yarns each month in 


THE 
YACHTING MONTHLY 
and Marine Motor Magazine 


obtainable at all bookstalls, or at 


9, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
Ww.c, 


Price 2/- Per Annum 25/- 


Tue RECOGNISED OrGAN OF THE Prorgssion.” 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 


Ghe Solicitors’ Journal 


THE SUMMER 


SPECIAL NUMBER 


was published on SATURDAY, 12th JULY 


For positions, spaces available, advertising 
rates, apply af once. 


The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, £.C.4. (’Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“* THe Soxictrors’ JourNaL "—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION,’’— 


The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 
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The Saturday Review 


Typewriting 


Shipping 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and _ circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


IGH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, Company 
Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports, 


HARPER, Room 75, ALBION HOUSE, New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 

Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Cockroaches 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Biattis ”’ 
Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, Howarths, 473 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


Pp & O. & BRITISH INDIA « a 


~ 
MAIL AND SERVICES 
Freq Sailings f 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 


SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON "STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, reg EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 

P. & O. and B.i. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New — Shipping Companies 
Addresses for all Passenger Busi & O. nO. ee 

Serect, City Booting & O. 130 

Street, E.C.3; for or General Business, 
& O. and Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

Bu. Gray. DAWES & Co., 123 Leadenhall Street, 


Hotels 


EYSDOWN HOTEL, edge of NORTH SEA, KENT, 
Splendid beach. Beautiful country. Bracing Air. Rough 
shooting over 500 acres. Tennis, Badminton, Dance Hall, 
Cinema, Golf under construction. July 3 gns., August 4 gns, 
Apply Andrews, Leysdown, Kent. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


Literary 


UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen copy of 
* Writer’s Own Magazine’ (6d. monthly). Invaluable for 

practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered in literary 
competitions. Address: Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


R. F. FRIDAY, an experienced critic, will give expert 

advice in eee MSS. Specialist with Short Stories. 2,000 

words 5s., 4,000 8s., 20,000 £1 1s.—21, Lambeth Square, 
London, S.E.1. 


Scholastic Agencies 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 

advice concerning the most suitable establishments will be 

given free of charge to parents stating their requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, 
etc.) to Messrs. Truman and Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1, Telephone: Gerrard 3272 
(2 lines). Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete 
guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 9.8.1930 
Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & 
Appleton Foulis Noel oe 
Arrowsmith Idendal Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson arper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
Benn Heinemann Richards Press 

ntano’s er mpson 
Burns & Oates Hodge 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Sheed 
Cobden Sanderson res S.P.C.K. 
Collins seer Paul 
Crosby Lockwood he Head 
Dent Seleer Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans ctor Gollancz 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Ward, Lock 

Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 

Faber & Faber Murray ishart 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


To Let 


DELIGHTFUL self-contained FLAT in famous old TUDOR 

MANSION, with 200 feet riverside frontage ; double carriage 

drive and surrounded by an acre of well-wooded and laid-out 
gardens attended to by owner’s gardener; eight good rooms, 
including bath, electric lighting, cooking and heating; every 
labour-saving kitchen device; tennis courts; lock-up garage; 
inclusive yearly rent £175.—D, E. M., Ye Old Friary, Old 
Windsor, Berks, or ’phone Park 8214 after 7 p.m. ‘* 


A LUXURIOUS SERVICE FLAT 


IN the heart of the West End of London, Cork St. W. 
DECORATED and FURNISHED by Messrs. Waring and 
Gillow. Heating by famous Sun Ray Radiators, Lifts and tele. 
phone to each flat, Excellent Cuisine and Staff Efficiency Superb. 
Flat contains 2 or 3 large well-lighted Rooms, Hall, Bathroom, 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. Send for handsome illustrated 
Brochure, containing photos of Rooms offered and Map cf exact 
position of the flats Free. Under the personal supervision of 
the Resident Manager. Apply : D.E.M., The Friary, Old Windsor. 


Yachting Monthly 


SPECIAL 
COWES 
NUMBER 
ON SALE 


Published by the Proprietors, Tus Saturpay Review, Lrb., 9 King Street, Covent Gostnn a i Temple Bar 3157, two lines). in the Parish of 
St. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Retacn, Ltp., 43 Be! s. 


E.1; Saturday, August 9, 1930 


188 Pp 9 August 1 
| 
> 
ise Room with Hot and Cold Water, "Phone and Bath from 8). 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6 Beautiful Ballroom available. 
ely 
; 
if 
: 


